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ENTIRE SUBMISSION 


Gop’s ways are not as our our ways, his thoughts 
are not as ours, 

He wounds us sore with cruel thorns where we 
have stooped for flowers ; 

But oh! ’tis from the oft-pierced heart those 
precious drops distil, 

That many a life, else all unblest, with healing 
balm shall fill ; 

Then give, oh, give the flower to those who pray 
it so may be, 

But I would choose to have the thorns with thee, 
dear Lord, with thee, 


Man judgeth man in ignorance, he seeth but in 
art, 

Our ertet is in our Maker, God, who searcheth 
every heart ; 

And every wrong and every woe, when put be- 
neath our feet, 

As stepping-stones may help us on to his high 
mercy-seat ; 

Then teach us still to smile, O Lord, though 
sharp the stones may be, 

Remembering that they bring us near to thee, 
dear Lord, to thee. 


Mist-veiled and rough the path we tread, e’er 
haunted as we go, 

With piteous sights of wretchednes and piteous 
sounds of woe; 

And eagerly for happiness we look on either 
side, 

To find all pleasures Time can give leave us un- 
satisfied ; 

Oh, make me of those blessed ones, from earth’s 
vain troubles free, 

Whose constant souls rest every hope in thee, 
dear Lord, in thee. 


So bitter is the cup of life we fain would drink 
no more, 

“ Oh, let this cup but pass from me!” in anguish 
we implore ; 

But days and months and years roll on, and lo! 
tis asked at length, 

When was it that our souls put on new majesty 
and strength ? 

All is revealed. The Marah-draught no longer 
we would fice, 

’Tis held in wisdom to our lips by thee, dear 
Lord, by thee. 


Our nearest and our dearest go—go from us 
one by one; 

Where now are those who walked with us, ’neath 
youth’s unclouded sun ? 

Sadder than separation, sadder than death came 
change, 

And our once blooming Paradise is now a des- 
ert strange, 

Yet in this desolation I ask but faith to see 

That nothing can divide us now from thee, dear 
Lord, from thee. 

—Transcript. 

Fort Schuyler, Dec. 5th, 1862. . 


PICTURE OF THE MILLENNIUM IN THE 
NURSERY. 


Tue Prophet’s eye was opened 
The golden time to see, 

When wolf and lamb together 
Shall dwell in unity ; 


When calf and royal lion 
Are led by tiny hand, 

And none shall hurt or injure 
Within God’s peaceful land. 


Upon thy little table, 
Thy childish play to me 
Presents the golden era, 
Earth’s blessed jubilee. 


When from thy ark thou takest 
Beasts tame as well as wild, 

And sheep and wolves together 
Receive thy welcome mild. 


The lamb, whose leg was broken, 
Thou playfully dost chide, 
And givest to the tiger, 
That he may be its guide. 


Thou feedest dove and martin 
With crumbs of bread and cake; 
The hungry bear and lion, 
The same repast do take. 


A cosy bed thou makest 
The hen and heavy bear; 

The timid hare and Leopard, 
How soundly they sleep there! 


Thus on thy little table 
Thy play reveals to me 
The sacred, golden future; 
Peace be, dear child, with thee! 
From THE GERMAN. 
—Good Words. 


AUTUMNAL SONNET. 
Now Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the 


woods, 

And day by day the dead leaves fall and melt, 
And night by night the monitory blast 
Wails in the keyhole, telling how it passed 

O’er empty fields, or upland solitudes, 

Or grim wide wave ; and now the power is felt 

Of melancholy, tenderer in its moods 
Than any joy indulgent Summer dealt. 

Dear friends, together in the glimmering eve, 
Pensive and glad, with tones that recognize 
The soft, invisible dew on each one’s eyes, 

It may be somewhat thus we shall have leave 





To walk with memory, when distant lies 
Poor earth, where we were wont to live and 
grieve. 
Witiiam ALLINGHAM. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
“ SIPPURIM.” 


Ir would not perhaps be easy to find a 
spot more calculated to excite a profound 
and melancholy interest than the old burial- 
ground of the Jews at Prague. After thread- 
ing the narrow streets and alleys of the 
Ghetto, the stranger finds himself suddenly 
standing at the entrance of a spacious but 
gloomy yard, in which are heaped up the 
ashes of the countless dead. The air of des- 
olation, the strange unknown characters on 
the decaying gravestones, the tangled under- 
growth of weeds, combine to create an im- 
pression most sad andsolemn. As we stand 
lost in dreamy reverie, memory slips back to 
days long past and gone. Imagination peo- 
ples the space with dim phantoms of a van- 
ished race. Visions of gray-bearded Rab- 
bis, of Jewish youths and maidens, of Rachels 
weeping for their children, arise in swift suc- 
cession, and 


“ The air is full of farewells for the dying.” 


For the dust of centuries lies here. The 
Jews, indeed, have now for many years been 
compelled to seek elsewhere a resting-place 
for their dead. It had become impossible 
any longer to find vacant room within the 
crowded, overflowing precincts of the old 
cemetery. But if we would recall the day 
when the fresh sod was turned, when the 
first occupant of this holy ground was car- 
ried forth to burial, we must look back for 
almost a thousand years. 

The early history of the Bohemian Jews 
is enveloped in profound obscurity. The 
most learned antiquaries differ as to the ex- 
act time when they first settled in the coun- 
try, and all the ancient records have perished 
in the various conflagrations with which the 
Jews’ town has from time to time been vis- 
ited. Passing over an old tradition, which 
would refer the foundation of the colony to 
a still more remote antiquity, we find it stated 
upon the authority of an old manuscript, for- 
merly in the library at Oppenheim, that Ly- 
byssa, who built the city of Prague in the 
year 750, and was herself accounted a proph- 
etess, called her son to her upon her death- 
bed, and thus addressed him, “I go home 
to my forefathers, and befpre my departure 
would reveal the future to you. When thy 
posterity are ruling over my people, an alien, 
fugitive, oppressed race, which prays to one 
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God alone, will seek a refuge in our forests. 
I would that they may be hospitably received, 
that thy posterity may vouchsafe them pro- 
tection, for they will bring a blessing on the 
fields of this country.” She died, but the 
memory of her prophecy survived ; and more 
than a century after her death, when Hosti- 
wit was on the throne, she appeared to him 
in a dream, and said, “ The time has arrived 
when my prophecy shall be fulfilled. A peo- 
ple, few in numbers, and oppressed, which 
prays to one God alone, will appear before 
the steps of thy throne imploring succor. 
Receive them hospitably, and graciously ac- 
cord them refuge and protection.” 

In the year 850, when a horde of Wends 
poured over Lithuania and Muscovy, chasing 
away the original inhabitants and establish- 
ing themselves in their place, a Jewish com- 
munity was expelled with the rest. For ten 
years these unfortunates wandered, houseless 
and homeless, over the land, and at length ar- 
rived in Bohemia. Weary and worn out, they 
implored an audience of Hostiwit. Their 
request was granted, and they were ordered 
to send two of their old men as their repre- 
sentatives. The duke received them gra- 
ciously, and asked, ‘‘ Who are you? What 
do you desire?” The ambassadors fell on 
their knees and said, ‘“‘ Mighty duke! We 


come of a race few in numbers, and call our- 


selves after the founder of our tribe, Abra- 
ham, Hebrews. We are, with our women 
and children, but one hundred and fifty souls, 
We were living peacefully in Muscovy when 
a potent enemy invaded us, conquered the 
land, and expelled its inhabitants. We have 
been wandering without rest over the wide 
world. The cold heath was our bed, the hard 
rock our pillow, the blue sky our covering. 
We are a peaceful people, few in numbers, 
weak in strength. We follow the law of 
Moses. We believe in one God alone, who 
is omniscient, almighty, all-just, and all- 
merciful, whose glory filleth the whole earth. 
We make our humble supplication before 
thee, O duke, that it may please thee to allow 
us to settle here, and to build ourselves 
houses to dwell in. Your land is broad 
enough, and your subjects seem faithful and 
honest. Accord us thy mighty protection, 
O duke, and we will be faithful to thee, and 
will pray our God to grant glory and victory 
to thy people.” When they had made an 
end, the duke perceived that this was the 
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people whose arrival had been foretold. He 
bade them tarry for two days, when he would 
give them an answer. ; 

After consultation with his nobles and ad- 
visers, the duke determined to grant the pe- 
tition of the Jews, and assigned them a dis- 
trict on the left bank of the Moldau. The 
Jews faithfully observed their promise ; and 
the most ancient Bohemian chronicler, Cos- 
mos, relates that the Jews of Prague so pow- 
erfully assisted Hostiwit when at war with 
the Germans, with money and forage, that 
he sueceeded in driving them out of Bohe- 
mia. 

Thus it would seem that the Jews were 
established in Bohemia even in heathen 
times. Under Boriwoj, who was baptized in 
the year 900 (or, aceording to Palacky, in 
the year 871), their numbers had multiplied 
so exceedingly that the space originally al- 
lotted to them had become toosmall. They 
petitioned, therefore, for another quarter, 
and the duke conceded to them that district 
on the right bank of the Moldau which is 
occupied by the Jews’ town even to this day. 
The building of the city was commenced in 
the year 907. Later on, a large adjoining 
field was added as a burial-ground. 

Innumerable traditions, as we can well be- 
lieve, have grown up and gathered round the 
sacred soil. Every stone in the graveyard 
would furnish matter for some tale of thrill- 
ing horror. No history, indeed, is so tragi- 
eal and romantic as was that of the Jews, 
whether considered collectively or individu- 
ally, during many centuries. Tragical: for 
they were after all but strangers and sojourn- 
ers in lands that they might never really call 
their own. They were despised, perseeuted, 
exposed to every lawless ecaprice of princes 
or people. They were cut off from all equal 
intercourse with their fellow-men, confined 
within the narrow boundaries of a quarter 


set apart for them, as’ though they were’ so 


many noisome beasts. Romantic —for in 
proportion to the total want of other inter- 
ests, to their entire sequestration from all 
active share in the affairs of the State or 
eommunity within which they dwelt, was the 
intensity of the affection, the passion with 
which they clung to their own brethren, 
their own law,—to the hopes of a future tri- 
umphant restoration of their race. Sublime 
indeed was the confidence with which, 
through all the vicissitudes of fortune, they 





clung to this hope. Generation after gener- 
ation might pass away, might dfop unheeded 
into the grave, but the promises would surely 
never fail; and trust in their fulfilment was 
as oil and balm in the wounds of many a 
poor broken-hearted Jew ;—a confidence that 
as God had promised, he would surely per- 
form, gilded his last moments with a ray of 
hope, as he breathed out his soul under the 
tortures of some ruthless Christian baron, or 
the flames of a Holy Inquisition. Take the 
following short history as an illustration of 
one of those sudden persecutions to which 
the Jews were at any moment exposed, and 
of the heroic courage with which they were 
encountered. The massacre alluded to was 
perpetrated within the walls of the Old-new 
(Alt-neu) synagogue at Prague :— 


“Tt happened in the days of Wenceslaus 
the Slothful, that a knight was inflamed with 
lust for a Jewish maiden. She repelled his 
shameful proposals with virtuous indigna- 
tion. The arts of seduction were foiled by 
the maiden’s steadfast determination. The 
knight therefore resolved to attain his pur- 
pose by violence. The day of the Feast of 
the Atonement seemed to him the best suited 
for the accomplishment of his plan. He 
knew that Judith—so the maiden was named 
—would on that day be staying at home 
with her blind mother, while all the other 
members of the family were detained by 
prayer and pious exercises in the house of 
God. On the evening of that day Judith was 
softly praying by the bedside of her slumber- 
ing mother. The door of her chamber opened, 
and her detested persecutor entered with 
sparkling eyes. Unmoved by her prayers, 
or tears, he already held Judith fast em- 
braced in his powerful arms, when a lucky 
chance brought her brother home to inquire 
after the health of his mother and sister. 
The terrible unutterable wrath that took 
possession of him gave the man, naturally 
powerful, the strength of a giant. He 


wrenched the sword out of the villain’s hand,, 


who had only the women to thank that he did 
not pay for the attempted infamy with the 
forfeit of his life. With kicks and grim mock- 
ery the outraged brother drove the dissolute 
fellow from the house. The knight, exposed 
to the scorn of the people, who had assem- 
bled in considerable numbers, swore a 
bloody, deadly revenge against the Jews. 
He kept his word. 

“ Long ago expelled from the ranks of the 
nobility on account of his worthless behavior, 
the knight had cultivated a connection with 
some discontunted idle burghers of the city, 
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and these he hoped to make the ministers of 
his cruel vengeance. Some short time after- 
wards he put himself at the head of a mob, 
wrought up by frivolous pretexts to a frenzy 
of fanaticism, to murder the Jews, and plun- 
der their town. The first who, frightened 
out of their peaceful dwellings, went to meet 
the robbers, were cut down. Determined as 
they were, the rest were overwhelmed by a 
superior force, and being unarmed were com- 

elled, after a heroic struggle, to take refuge 
in the synagogue, which was already crowded 
with old men, women, and children, Mighty 
blows sounded heavily on the closed doors 
of the synagogue. ‘Open, and give your- 
selves up!’ yelled the knight from outside. 
After a short pause of consultation answer 
was made, that the Jews would deliver over 
their property to the mutineers, would draw 
up a deed of gift of it, and only reserve for 
themselves absolute necessaries. They also 
promised to make no complaint to king or 
states, in exchange for which the honor of 
their wives and daughters was to be pre- 
served, and no one compelled to change his 
religion. 

“‘¢It is not your business,’ a voice from 
outside again resounded; ‘ it is ours to dic- 
tate conditions. If you desire life and nota 
wretched death, open at once, and abjure 

our faith. I grant but short delay for re- 

ection: let the time of grace pass by, and 
you are one and all given over to destruc- 
tion.’ 

“No answer followed. Further resistance 
could not be thought of; and a hope that 
the king would at length put a stop to this 
unheard-of, unparalleled iniquity, grew every 
moment less. The battle in the street—if 
the desperate resistance of a few unarmed 
men against an armed superior force could 
be called by that name—had lasted long 
enough to have enabled King Wenceslaus to 
send to their assistance. As no help came, 
the Jews were at length constrained to admit 
that he did not trouble himself about their 
fate. A silence as of death reigned in the 
synagogue. Only here and there a sup- 
, sobbing, only here and there an in- 

ant at the breast that reminded its mother 
of her sweetest duty, was heard. Once more 
the voice of the knight thundered, rough and 
wild, ‘I demand of you for the last time, 
which do you choose, the new faith or death ?’ 
There was a momentary silence. Then ac 
of thousands, ‘Death!’ broke with a dull 
sound against the roof of the house that was 
consecrated to God. The rioters now began 
to demolish the doors with axes and hatchets. 
But the besieged in their deadly agony, lifted 
up their voice in wonderful accord, and sang 


in solemn chorus the glorious verse of the 
Psalmist :— 
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“* Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 
I va) not fear the crafty wiliness of the evil- 
oer ; 
For Thou art with me! Thou art in all my 


ways ; 
The firm staff of faith is my confidence!” 


“‘ The aged rabbi had sunk upon his knees 
in prayer upon the steps that led up to the 
tabernacle. ‘Lord!’ he implored, ‘I suffer 
infinite sorrow. Yet, oh, that we might fall 
into the hands of the Lord, for his mercy is 
boundless—only not into the hand of man— 
Ah! we know not what to do: to Thee alone 
we look for succor. Call to remembrance 
Thy mercy and gracious favor which has 
been ever of old. In anger be mindful of 
compassion ; let Thy goodness be showed 
unto us, as we do put our trust in Thee.’ 

“ But God at this season did not succor 
his children ; in his unsearchable counsels it 
was otherwise ordained. The first door was 
burst open ; the mob pressed into the vesti- 
bule of God’s house. A single frail barrier 
separated oppressed and oppressors. ‘ Lord,’ 
cried the rab i, in accents of deepest despair, 
‘ Lord, grant that the walls of this house, in 
which we and our fathers with songs of praise 
have glorified and blessed thy name, that 
the walls of this thy temple may fall to- 
gether, and that we may find a grave under 
its ruins! But let us not fall alive into 
the hands of the barbarians, let not our 
wives and maidens become a living prey to 
the wicked.’ ‘No,’ now exclaimed a power- 
ful voice, ‘ that shall they not, rabbi. ives 
and maidens, do you prefer death at the 
hands of your fathers, husbands, brothers, 
death at your own hands, to shame and dis- 
honor? Would you appear pure and inno- 
cent before the throne of the Almighty, in- 
stead of falling living victims into the hands 
of these bloodthirsty, inhuman men outside, 
would you? Speak: time presses.’ And 
again resounded from a hundred women’s 
lips, ‘ Rather death than dishonor.’ 

“His lovely blooming wife pressed up 
close to the side of the man who had thus 
spoken, her baby at her breast. ‘Let me 
be the first ; let me receive my death at th 
loved hands,’ she murmured, softly. Wit 
the deepest emotion of which a human soul 
is capable, he clasped her to his breast. ‘It 
must be done quickly,’ he said, with hollow, 
trembling voice. ‘The separation must be 
speedy, I never thought to part from you 
thus. Lord, most merciful, forgive us; we 
do it for thy holy name’s sake alone. Art 
thou ready ?’ 

‘¢¢T am,’ she said ; ‘ let me only once'more, 
but once more, for the last time, kiss my 
sweet, my innocent child. God bless thee, 
poor orphan ; God suffer thee to find com- 
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assion in the eyes of our murderers. . . 

od help thee! We, dear friend, we part 
but for a short time; thou wilt follow me 
soon, thou true-hearted.’ With the most 
infinite sorrow that can thrill a man’s heart, 
the husband pressed a fervent parting kiss, 
a last touch of the hand upon the loved in- 
fant, that absolutely refused to leave its 
mother, and her bared and heaving breast. 
One stroke of the knife, and a jet of blood 
sprinkled the child’s face, and spouted up 
against the walls of God’s house. The wo- 
man sank with a cry of ‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Everlasting, our God is God alone !’ and fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

“ All the other women, including Judith, 
followed the brave and gallant example. 
Many died by their own hands, many received 
their death-strokes from their husbands, fa- 
thers, brothers; but all of them without a 
murmur, silent and resigned to God’s will. 
They had to tear away tender children, who, 
weeping and wringing their hands, climbed 
on to their fathers’ knees, and piteously im- 
plored them not to hurt their mothers. It 
was a scene horrible and heart-rending; a 
scene than which the history of the Jews, the 
history of mankind, knows none more ago- 
nizing. It was accomplished: no woman 
might fall alive into the hands of the perse- 
cutors. The last death sigh was breathed, 
and the few stout men, who had desired to 
defend the inner door only till then, stepped 
backward. A fearful blow, and the door, 
the last bulwark, fell in, sending clouds of 
dust whirling over it. The knight, bran- 
dished battle-axe in hand, stood on the steps 
that led up into the house of prayer. His 
countenance was disfigured by fury. Behind 
him crowded an immeasurable mass of peo- 
ple, armed with spits and clubs and iron 
flails. ‘Yield your women and children!’ 
he shouted, in a voice of thunder, at length 
betraying his real intention, ‘and abjure 
your faith.’ 

“Look at these blood-dripping, steaming 
corpses,’ said a man who stood nearest to the 
door; ‘they are women and maidens: they 
have all preferred death to dishonor... . 
Do you think that we men fear death at thy 
hands and the hands of thy murderous asso- 
ciates? Murder me, monster, and be ac- 
cursed here and hereafter, in this world and 
the next, forever and ever!’ A moment 
afterwards, the bold speaker lay on the 
ground weltering in his blood. At sight of 
the countless corpses of the women, the 


thus cheated of the best part of its booty, 
mounted to absolute madness. Hyenas 
drunk with blood would have behaved with 
greater humanity. Not a life was spared ; 
and even infants were slaughtered over the 








.| bodies of their mothers. Blood flowed in 


streams. One boy alone was later on dragged 
still living ffom under the heaps of dead. As 
they approached the tabernacle, in order to 
inflict the death-stroke on the rabbi, who 
was kneeling on the steps before it, they 
found him lifeless, his head turned upwards 
in the direction of the East, a soft smile 
upon his deathlike features. Death had an- 
ticipated them. His pure soul had passed 
away in fervent prayer. 

“The mob surveyed the work that had 
been accomplished ; and now that the thirst 
for blood was stilled, shrunk in terror before 
the crime that had been perpetrated. The 
tabernacle remained untouched, the house 
of God unplundered. Discharging oaths 
and curses on the knight, their ringleader, 
the wild troop Pee in apprehensive awe 
of the divine and human judge.” 


Environed by perils, holding his posses- 
sions, whether small or great, by the most 
frail and precarious of tenures, the momen- 
tary good-will or sufferance of the ruler, de- 
voted to the cultivation of all domestic vir- 
tues, to the study of the Talmud, to trading 
with, perchance to spoiling, the Egyptians 
—such was very commonly the life of a 
Jew during the Middle Ages. Brighter 
times for them and all of us have since 
arisen. Intolerance, when it seeks to real- 
ize itself by cruelty and persecution, is no 
longer endured. But a modern Jew no 
doubt looks back upon the long, dark peri- 
ods of protracted persecution with the same 
bitter feelings as a Christian does to the 
shorter early persecutions of the Church, 
and studies his Acta Judworum with the 
same reverence that we might feel towards 
the Acta Sanctorum or Acta Martyrum. 

A very curious collection of what we may 
thus be justified in denominating the Acta 
Judaorum, has recently been published in 
Germany, under the title of Sippurim, by 
Dr. Wolf Pascheles, himself a learned Jew 
of Prague. To this work we are indebted 
for the eloquent narrative which we have 
already given, and for most of the facts re- 
lating to the advent of the Jews in Bohemia. 
It contains a large and varied store of pop- 
ular traditions, mythic legends, chronicles, 


’ | memorials, and biographies of the renowned 
beastly rage of the populace, that saw itself 


Jews who have flourished in ancient times, 
but especially of those who dwelt at Prague 
during the Middle Ages. The stories are 
of very various merit and interest; but, 
taken together, afford considerable insight 
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into the history, life, feelings, and customs 
of the Jewish people. In time, they range 
from Solomon to Napoleon; in character, 
from the most fantastic Arabian-Night fic- 
tion to the gravest chronicle; in style, from 
the wildest expression of passionate elo- 
quence to the simplicity of the humblest 
narrative; and make up as a whole one of 
the most entertaining story-books that it 
has ever been our good fortune to fall in 
with. It is difficult by any example to give 
a fair idea of the attractive and varied na- 
ture of the work. The most striking story, 
“Gabriel,” from which the preceding ac- 
count of the massacre is taken, is too long 
for insertion, and too intricate to be com- 
prehensible in any abridged form. The fol- 
lowing specimens may, however, perhaps 
serve as some, if not the best, proof of the 
wonderful picturesqueness and vigor of the 
language in which these tales are told, while 
they will,at the same time afford a further 
illustration of that precarious condition of 
the Jewish societies in the Middle Ages to 
which we have alluded, and will show how, 
in seasons apparently most prosperous and 
peaceful, the Jews were always liable to the 
most. calamitous vicissitudes of fortune. 
The events which we are about to relate are 
believed to have occurred in the reign of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I., and the narra- 
tive of them will be found in this compila- 
tion, under the title of “ Der Retter, the 
Preserver.” 

It was the eve of the first day of the 
Passover, in the year 1559. Afternoon 
service was just over, and large crowds of 
people streamed out of the synagogues in 
the Jews’ town at Prague, and hurried 
home to perform the other religious offices 
prescribed for that night. Gradually the 
streets became empty, but from the windows 
came a friendly light and the loud voices 
of worshippers who were singing devout 
hymns of praise, or saying their prayers. 
One house was especially conspicuous for 
the blinding beams of light that shone from 
its windows, and fell upon the street. It 
was the house of Reb. Mordechai Cohen 
Zemach. Mordechai was the only son of 
Reb. Gerson, a wealthy goldsmith, and had 
in his earliest youth evinced signs of ex- 
traordinary talent. His father had given 
him an excellent education, and had sown 
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hood, the life of Mordechai had been calm 
and prosperous. Suddenly, however, cir- 
cumstances changed. Reb. Gerson, by a 
rapid succession of unmerited misfortunes, 
lost the whole of his property, and found 
himself unable to meet the liabilities which 
he had incurred. Sorrow at the loss of his 
good name stretched the honest man on a 
sick-bed, from which he never rose again. 
At the age of seventeen, Mordechai was left 
an orphan. He was alone in the world, for 
his mother he had lost when a child. His 
first resolution, when the first stupor of 
grief had passed, was to restore the honored 
name of his departed father. He took to 
business, and pursued it with unwearied 
assiduity ; so that scarce’ five years had 
elapsed before he had paid off all his fa- 
ther’s creditors. In the mean time, he had 
fallen in love with a maiden, the daughter 
of his neighbor ; but he had nothing to offer 
her. He was poor; he had sacrificed the 
rewards of his industry to the sacred mem- 
ory of his father. Suddenly, however, she 
too became an orphan, and as a royal edict 
soon afterwards expelled the Jews from Bo- 
hemia, and the poor girl did not know 
whither to turn her steps, Mordechai pro- 
posed to her to become the partner of his 
fate. Bela followed him, after they had been 
married, to Poland, where most of the exiles 
found a refuge. Eight years afterwards, in 
the year 1551, King Ferdinand I. recalled 
the Jews home. Among those who pined 
for the land of their birth and returned to 
Prague were Reb. Mordechai and his wife. 
He again established himself in Prague. 
His vast knowledge won him the highest 
esteem and regard ; his noble heart the love 
ofhis neighbors. By industry and economy, 
too, during his residence in Poland, he had 
succeeded in acquiring a property by no 
means inconsiderable for that age. About 
a year after his return from Poland, Reb. 
Mordechai, with a full and clear conscious- 
ness of what he was doing, had sacrificed 
all this wealth for the preservation of a 
person entirely unknown to him, of whose 
very name he was ignorant. For the occa- 
sion of this sacrifice, we must refer to the 
beautiful description in the text. For our 
present purpose, it will suffice to say, that 
the person in whose favor it had been made, 
and who had been saved by it from shame 


upon a fruitful soil. Till far on in his child-| and dishonor, had now become the private 
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secretary of the emperor, who placed in him 
the most unbounded confidence. We re- 
turn to the night of the Passover. Reb. 
Mordechai and his assembled family were 
celebrating the festival. The evening meal 
was just over, and all were uniting in one 
great hymn of praise, when a sudden knock 
was heard at the door, and a stranger 
craved an instant interview with the master 
of the house. As soon as the stranger was 
alone with Reb. Mordechai, he flung off his 
hat and cloak, and threw himself into his 
arms. It was the young man whose honor 
and life he had once saved. The young 
man came to warn Reb. Mordechai of a 
calamity which impended over the Jews, 
and to point out the only way in which 
it might be averted. The emperor had 
vowed in a dream that he would expel the 
Jews from Bohemia, and was resolved to 
perform what he had sworn. Except his 
secretary, none, not even his most confiden- 
tial ministers, as yet knew anything of the 
imperial resolution. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that the most inviolable secrecy should 
be preserved as to the means by which the 
information had been obtained, and as to 
the mode in which an attempt was to be 
made to countermine the intended cruelty. 
After an interview of many hours, the sec- 
retary took leave. Mordechai accompanied 
him to the gate of the Jews’ town, which 
was opened. The two men pressed each 
other’s hand in sign of leave-taking, and 
after a few last words of whispered counsel, 
the secretary stepped through the gate, and 
walked on to the hostelry. 


“ Mordechai lifted his glowing face to the 
heavens. ‘Lord of the world,’ he cried, 
‘ thou art all-merciful, all-knowing, almighty. 
Why, then, should we despair? Can it be 
thy pleasure that thy children should be 
driven into adversity? They wish to ban- 
ish, expel us. Why? By what right? 
They say that we are strangers in this land, 
in this beautiful Bohemia. Has not God 
made the whole world, and are not we too 
his children? We are strangers, and yet 
the graves of our fathers lie in this land. 
We are strangers, and yet we have already 
for centuries suffered and endured in this 
country. We are strangers, yet we dwell as 
long in the land as its other inhabitants. We 
are strangers ; where, then, is our fatherland ? 
Can men exist without a fatherland? No, 
no; and yet the Jew has nothing, nothing on 
this vast, spacious earth that he can call his 
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own—not the clod on which he rests his 
head, weary of this life. He cannot bequeath 
his grave to his son, for he does not even 
know whether the weeping orphan will be 
driven from his grave, as himself had been 
chased away from the grave of his father.’ 
Mordechai might have remained standing 
still longer in the street, lost in these 
thoughts. But the atmosphere was sud- 
denly agitated by a sharp gust of wind, 
Then a warm breeze of spring came gently 
whispering through the air. The fragrant 
breath of the wind which fanned Mordechai’s 
hot face roused him from his dreams. It 
seemed to him as though it were a morning 
salutation from the Father of all men to his 
sons, which proclaimed ‘ Peace, peace to far 
and near—to all my children, peace !’” 


Mordechai then proceeded to the house 
of the chief rabbi, and imparted to him the 
secret which he had learnt that night, and 
also his resolution instantly at break of day 
to set off for Vienna, that he might there en- 
deavor to prevent the impending calamity in 
the manner which had been suggested to 
him by the secretary. The chief rabbi ap- 
proved the plan, and Reb. Mordechai re- 
turned home in order to get ready for the 
journey and to bid his family farewell. As 
morning dawned on the first day of the Pass- 
over, Mordechai passed through the. Wis- 
cherheder gate, vaulted upon a horse that 
stood ready saddled outside, pressed his 
spurs into its flanks, and fled swift as light- 
ning on the road leading to Vienna. 

After morning service on the same day, 
the chief rabbi invited the leading members 
of the community to a secret meeting, and 
informed them of what had taken place— 
namely, that Mordechai had the night be- 
fore received from a sure source the unex- 
pected intelligence that the emperor intended 
to banish all the Jews from Prague and Bo- 
hemia, and had hurried off to Vienna to pur- 
sue the course pointed out by his secret in- 
formant as the only one which might possibly 
effect a change in the emperor’s sentiments. 
The rabbi impressed upon the meeting that 
Reb. Mordechai, who, by his rare intellec- 
tual powers, his learning, and especially by 
the fact that he must be favored by some 
high personage, since he had before any one 
else been put in possession of so important 
a secret, was without doubt the fittest rep- 
resentative of their community; at any rate, 
that it would be best quietly to await the end 
of the affair, and on no account to allow the 
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a tidings to be too soon noised 
abroad among the people. 

It was not, therefore, till about midway 
between Easter and Pentecost that dark ru- 
mors began to spread abroad in the Jewish 
community of Prague about some terrible 
news which the chief rabbi had communi- 
cated to the leading persons of the society 
on the first day of the Passover. The nar- 
row circle, indeed, who had heard it from the 
rabbi’s own mouth preserved the profound- 
est silence; but several Jews, who carried 
their wares from house to house in other 
quarters of the city, were recommended to 
sell at a moderate price, as they were soon 
to be sent into banishment, and would then 
be unable to sell anything. At first the poor 
Jews paid no attention to what they heard, 
and looked upon it as mere mockery, to be 
patiently endured ; but by degrees they were 
satisfied that it was no joke, and that in very 
truth tidings had arrived from Vienna that, 
in pursuance of an imperial decree, all the 
Jews were to leave Bohemia. Presently 
nothing was talked about but this impend- 
ing calamity. The absence of Reb. Morde- 
chai Cohen had already been observed, but 
it was not yet known that his journey had 
been undertaken for the common weal. Now, 
however, the chief rabbi and authorities as- 
sured every one that they had long been in- 
formed of the circumstance, that they would 
make every effort in their power, and that Reb. 
Mordechai had gone to Vienna as their advo- 
cate. This knowledge had at first a soothing 
effect. But their hopes, alas, soon became 
clouded. No letter had arrived from Mor- 
dechai. Information at length was received, 
and they learnt that Mordechai had left Vi- 
enna. Whither he had since betaken him- 
self, what had been the result of his repre- 
sentations — of all this the community was 
absolutely ignorant. At a full meeting it 
was proposed that a deputation should be 
sent to Vienna in order to lay their right- 
eous cause at the foot of the throne. The 
majority voted with the proposer, but the 
chief rabbi opposed the measure. “ If salva- 
tion,” he said, “is possible—if any human 
being is able to induce the emperor’s maj- 
esty to recede from a resolution that he has 
formed —it is Reb. Mordechai Cohen. I 
was, moreover,” he added, “ perfectly satis- 
fied by Reb. Mordechai that there was but 





one way of salvation, and that he will try. 
If he fails, all is irreparably lost.” 


“The chief rabbi at Prague had ever ex- 
ercised the greatest influence over his com~- 
munity. The assembly besides perceived that 
he had deeper insight into the’ matter than 
themselves, Nothing, therefore, remained 
for them but to confide in his wisdom and 
experience, to let him have his way, and to 
await the end in sorrow. It was a painful 
situation. In order to appreciate its full sig- 
nificance, a little more light must be thrown 
upon it. - The idea of banishment has in re- 
cent times, owing to the large number of 
German emigrants who send themselves, so 
to say, into voluntary exile, lost so much of 


its original horror that we are very likely to 


be misled in our conception of it. Yet how 
different was the situation of a banished Jew 
in the Middle Ages from that of an emigrant 
in these days! The latter voluntarily for- 
sakes his home after he has realized his im- 
movable property. He is abe tens by the 
government, and hopes to better his condi- 
tion. He has found a new country, where 
he is hospitably received. And if he feels a 
longing for his fatherland, if he is grown rich 
and prosperous in the distant country, and 
would return back again, if he would die at 
home, be buried in the grave of his forefa- 
thers ; then the ship carries him back, he is 
again welcomed home, again becomes his coun- 
try’schild; he hastwo homes. The Jew, on 
the contrary, was compelled to tear himself 
with bleeding heart from thespot which he had 
perhaps for centuries called home. The Jew 
was cast forth poor and wretched, for even 
the wealthiest was impoverished by exile. 
His houses became worthless ; for who would 
purchase a property that was from the neces- 
sity of the case to become shortly without 
an owner? The stored-up wares also which 
could not be carried with them in their wan- 
derings in their search for a place of refuge, 
became valueless to the proprietors, espe- 
cially as so large a number of Jewish mer- 
chants could not dispose of their effects at 
one and the same time. The debts due to 
them in the country could not be levied. 
The banished Jew of the Middle Ages was 
without protection, for the home government 
refused him its protection, its sanction. The 
banished Jew of the Middle Ages could not 
but fear that his gray-haired parents, his 
wife, his tender children, would perish under 
the unwonted fatigues of the journey; for 
how could he tell how long it might not be? 
The banished Jew of the Middle Ages was 
constrained to tear himself from the arms of 
his weeping betrothed when their roads sep- 
arated, and knew not whether he should ever 
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see her again in this life. The banished Jew 
of the Middle Ages might die in a remote 
foreign land of longing for the graves of his 
loved ones, might die, but not return, 

“The Jews were soon, however, to be 
celieved from this tormenting state of un- 
vertainty, but only to obtain the most entire 
assurance of their misfortune. Some days 
after Pentecost, the imperial edict reached 
Prague, and was proclaimed on the same 
day in the Jews’ town by the royal governor. 
hus it ran: ‘The Jews must leave Prague 
in eight days, the country in four weeks.’ 

“ At dawn on the day fixed, morning ser- 
vice was celebrated in all the synagogues. 
In the synagogue the chief rabbi officiated. 
As soon as the sun’s first ray pierced through 
the narrow windows of the synagogue the 
service was commenced. The temple was 
overflowing with worshippers. Many of the 
pene devotees had sunk on their knees, and 
ifted their clasped hands to heaven. The 
profound touching agony to be obliged to 
quit the holy spot forever had mastered the 
whole assembly, and had driven for a short 
time all care for the future out of their 
hearts. The prayers abounded in wonder- 
fully striking passages, and soon nothing 
was heard in the entire building but the 
heart-rending sobs of the congregation. 
The service came to an end. The chief 
rabbi stood before the holy tabernacle to 
take leave of that consecrated place, which 
he had so often trodden, to take leave of 
his beloved congregation, and to strengthen 
and refresh them with the words of Holy 
Scripture for the dark, uncertain future 
which was approaching. ‘Friends and 
brethren,’ he began. The words died away 
on his trembling lips—a boundless emotion 
took possession of him. In vain he endeav- 
ored to recover himself, his quivering lips 
refused to utter a word. A pause of pro- 
foundest silence for some minutes ensued. 
The rabbi kissed the veil of the holy taber- 
nacle, opened the sacred ark of the covenant, 
and took a roll of the law out of it. The 
head overseers and the warders of the syna- 
gogue followed him unbidden. Then came 
the principal Talmudists, until all the rolls 
of the law had been removed. The rabbi 
muttered a few more words of prayer in a 
low voice; then all left the synagogue in 
tears. The chief rabbi was the last but 
one; the head overseer of the community 
the last to retire from it. As the latter came 
out of the synagogue he locked the gates, 
and handed the keys to the rabbi. Both of 
them desired to pits as might be seen from 
the nervous twitching of their lips ; but both 
were silent. The last priest cannot have 
quitted the temple on Sion’s Hill with a 
heart more penetrated by grief. Once 





more, as though he could not . A 
away, the rabbi kissed the lintels of the tem- 
ple; then the procession betook itself to his 
residence, there to deposit the rolls of the 
law till the moment of departure arrived. 
After that, the rabbi went to the burial- 
ground. The whole community, impelled 
by one and the same noble feeling, had here 
assembled to take leave of those who had 
gone to their long home before them, of 
the graves of their dead. No sound of sor- 
row disturbed the sacred quiet of the spot. 
Naught could be seen but a kneeling multi- 
tude, pale faces, and graves bedewed with 
tears. Bela, among the rest, Mordechai’s 
wife, was kneeling on the grave of her fa- 
ther, while hot tears trickled down her face. 
A twofold grief divided her heart. Where 
was Mordechai, her husband, the prop of 
her life ? 

“Gradually the vast burial-ground was 
deserted. Each one had still preparation to 
make for the long, weary journey. At 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon a gate of the 
Jews’ town was thrown open through which 
they were all to defile. On the square fac- 
ing the Jews’ town two regiments of infan- 
try and some tr8ops of cavalry were drawn 
up. A vast multitude had assembled to as- 
sist at the strange spectacle. The viceroy 
had commissioned a superior officer to see 
to the execution of the decree. Each fam- 
ily on its departure was ordered to give sat- 
isfactory proof that it had satisfied all claims 
of the royal treasury, and to declare by 
which gate of the city it wished to leave. 
The confused stir in the Jews’ town offered a 
melancholy sight. Before many doors stood 
a small cart, drawn by a lean hack. They 
were intended to convey out of the country 
the old and sick who could not travel on 
foot. A group was standing before every 
door. Men with a wanderer’s staff in their 
hands, a bundle which contained all their 
transportable wealth on their backs. Wo- 
men with children at their breasts. At half- 
past eleven the officer in command ordered 
a trumpeter to ride through the streets and 
proclaim that they had only half an hour 
more, and that every one must make ready 
to depart. Friends and relatives now bade 
one another farewell in open street. A warm 
pressure of the hand, a brotherly kiss, and 
then they would set out. The chief rabbi 
had stationed himself at the gate of exit to 
comfort and bless the departing. At length 
the word of command rung out. Swords 
clashed as they were drawn from the sheath, 
The infantry ranged itself in line. The 
clock in the old Rathaus began to strike 
twelve. The rabbi whispered words of en- 
couragement and resignation into the ears 
of those who were to be the first to leave 
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the Jews’ town. Not a breath was audible; 

a funereal silence prevailed. The clock 

struck one, two, three, four, five, up to 

twelve. 
* * a. * * 

“ At the last stroke the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard, all eyes were turned in the 
direction of the Jesuits’ College. A horse- 
man was flying towards the Jews’ town; 
the smoking steed was covered with foam 
and blood, the rider’s face was convulsed 
and pale. He waved a roll of parchment in 
his hand, and cried,— 

“*Grace .. . in the emperor’s name.’ 

“In front of the commandant he drew 
rein, and as he handed him the parchment, 
sunk swooning to the ground. The horse 
reeled, staggered, and fell at his side. 

“ At the same moment, an imperial offi- 
cer, accompanied by a mounted trumpeter, 
galloped up at fullspeed. He waved a white 
flag, and cried, ‘I confirm it, in the name 
of his Apostolic Majesty! Grace!’ 

“When the commanding officer perceived 
the imperial signet, he uncovered his head 
and read the revocation of the edict. This 
was all the work of a minute. At the same 
instant a loud scream was heard, ‘ Mor-de- 
chai! ... Father!’ .. . and Bela, with 
her children, forced her way through the 
crowd up to her husband, their father. The 
multitude assembled before the Jews’ town 
had taken the warmest interest in the events 
of the morning. The unexpectedly fortu- 
nate issue excited the most joyful sympathy, 
and amidst the flourish of trumpets a thun- 
dering shout was raised, ‘ Long live the em- 
peror! Long live Ferdinand the First!’ 

“What passed in the hearts of men de- 
livered from so great a peril cannot be de- 
scribed, cannot be conceived, can only be 
sympathized with by one who, threatened by 
the same danger, has obtained the same de- 
liverance. Every one now pressed round 
the unconscious Mordechai. Those nearest 
to him kissed the hem of his raiment. He 
was borne in triumphal procession to his 
house. Arrived there, the chief rabbi said, 
‘ We will now leave Reb. Mordechai to the 
care of his family ; but before we ourselves 
do anything else, let us go into the syna- 
gogue and render thanks to the Lord for this 
unexpected salvation.’ ‘Yes, to the syna- 
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shouted, and the whole multitude follow 
the rabbi to God’s temple with hearts over- 
| flowing with gratitude.” 


For the mode in which this salvation was 
| wrought, for the details of Mordechai’s swift 
|journey to Vienna, to Rome, where he ob- 
tained letters from the Pope absolving the 
jemperor from the rash vow made in his 

dreams, we can but refer to the story. Mor- 

| dechai Cohen has long been gathered to his 
fathers, his tomb is overgrown by luxuriant 
moss, but his memory still survives in the 
grateful recollection of his people. 

Attracted by the strange interest that still 
cleaves to the old burial-ground at Prague, 
we have directed our attention mainly to 
such stories as relate to the history of the 
Bohemian Jews. But there is scarcely a 
country in Europe which is not the scene of 
some curious history or adventure contained 
in’this collection. We might have stood in 
the streets of Frankfort and watched the 
furious march of the Flagellants, who 
atoned, as they believed, for their sins 
against God by plundering and murdering 
the Israelites. We might have placed our- 
selves in the Mahometan city of Cordova, 
and read the wild traditions which group 
themselves round the name of Maimonides 
—the second Moses, as he was called, and 
most learned of medieval Jews. Or, for- 
saking historic ground, we might have 
plunged into the regions of absolute fiction, 
and studied the miraculous powers which 
were imparted by the possession of the won- 
der-working seal of King Solomon. What- 
ever portion of this work, however, may be 
selected for more particular consideration, 
whether that which deals with history, myth, 
er legend, much curious information may 
undoubtedly be gleaned respecting Jewish 
customs, manners, and opinions; and with 
this view, independently of any interest that 
attaches to it as a mere story-book, Sippu- 
rim will well repay an attentive perusal. 
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“ ONCE upon a time” is the date of Sydney 
Owenson’s birth, the day however, being 
Christmas-Day. Her grandmother was an 
Irish beauty of the Crofton family, who was 
won by a handsome young farmer, Walter 
MacOwen, and suffered disparagement in 
consequence. Of this marriage came Rich- 
ard MacOwen, or Owenson, who had the ill 
luck to possess an agreeable voice and to be- 
gin life under the auspices of a patron. But 
for these, perhaps, Mr. Owenson would not 
have been driven to the stage. Be this as it 
may, the poor player contrived to win favor 
in the sight of Miss Hill, a young lady of 
Shropshire and of Calvinistic principles ; of 
whom were born two daughters, Sydney 
and Olivia—* once upon a time.” 

The Irish home, with a rollicking Irish 
actor and wine-merchant as father, and a 
seriously thinking English mother at the 
head of it, was full of light and shade,—the 
latter abounding, increasing, and ultimately 
becoming permanent. As soon as the pres- 
ent truths and future prospects of that life 
made themselves apparent to Sydney Owen- 
son, her abiding characteristic took at once 
a rapid development. That characteristic 
was independence,—a readiness, or rather a 
resolution, to eat no bread she did not earn, 
and to rise above difficulties by her own 
spirit, labor, and perseverance. Self-reliance 
was almost invariably her rule. Other and 
higher reliance she may have had, being the 
daughter of a sincerely religious mother ; but 
ill-health, despondency and disappointment 
weakened the poor lady’s energies. On the 
other hand, Sydney was not likely to take 
very serious impressions from her father’s 
visitors, albeit the Rev. Charles Macklin 
a nephew of the actor of that name, was 
among them. This reverend gentleman was 
a jolly fellow in jolly days, and was deprived 
of his vocation, for playing his congregation 
out on the bagpipes, fingered and blown by 
himself as he stood in his pulpit. 

There was a scrambling sort of education ; 
but in that, orin any other scramble, Syd- 
ney, more resolute than her gentle sister 
Olivia, was sure to get her share. Quick, 
intelligent, greedy after knowledge, idle only 
by caprice, and eager, not merely to equal, 





but to surpass others, Sydney Owenson 
made rapid progress. The shadows about 
her home hardly affected that determined 
and ambitious spirit—till, indeed, illness 
afflicted her mother. The condition of the 
latter gave no cause for immediate alarm. 
There was but an invalid lady up-stairs, 
and a sorrowing but hopeful father and 
daughters in an adjacent room, at the thres- 
hold of which there suddenly appeared one 
day the faithful Irish maid, bearing in her 
hand the lady’s wedding-ring—an intima- 
tion, as she silently held it out to the hus- 
band, that he was a widower and his daugh- 
ters motherless, 

Thereupon, there was a shipwreck of 
home. The father, more helpless and luck- 
less than ever, struggled feebly with misfor- 
tune, and grew daily weaker in the confliet. 
Of all lives he led the most terrible—that of 
an embarrassed man who conteraplates his 
embarrassments with despair, feints rather 
than fights with them, and yet whose 
stroke, unlike that of Job, is less than his 
cry of anguish under it. There was now 
and then some sunshine with the shade, but 
there was no real improvement in the con- 
dition of the family. This proud girl Syd- 
ney calmly looked circumstances in the face. 
She had held fellowship and friendship, 
young as she was, with the best society 
Dublin then afforded; she was determined 
to turn that advantage and her own accom- 
plishments to good account; and being 
proud, as we have said, and not in spite of 
her pride, as it may have seemed to some, 
she “ went out ” as agoverness. Her sister 
subsequently adopted the same honorable, 
but not always agreeable, course, from which 
she was rescued by a gallant and worthy 
husband, who offered a home to Sydney as 
well as to the father, to lighten whose encum- 
brances she had taken service. This offer 
was characteristically and gayly declined; 
Sydney would only eat the bread she fairly 
earned. 

For the most part, it was funnily and 
frolicsomely earned, though the office was 
seriously undertaken and conscientiously ex- 
ercised. It was first exercised in the family 
of the Featherstones of Bracklin. On the 
night of her departure thither by the mail, 
she was detained so long at a little “ bal 
@adieu” that she had to perform the journey 
in “a muslin frock and pink silk stockings 
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and shoes,” in which at an early hour of the 
next morning she presented herself to the 
astonished family, looking very much like a 
* ballet-girl, and without her luggage, which 
had been forgotten in the confusion. She 
was clever enough under these adverse aus- 
pices, to create a good impression by a 
well-delivered account of her misadventure, 
which excited the hilarity of all but the se- 
rious master of the family, who was about to 
entrust his daughters to this gleesome, wild, 
Irish girl; but even he melted into admira- 
tion of the strange and bright little creature, 
in the evening, when she assailed him with 
the witchcraft of a pure and tuneful Irish 
song. She perplexed the good mun, how- 
ever, considerably. What was he to think 
of a governess who rode out of a morning 
with the water-cask boy, seated on the hogs- 
head, and who returned to breakfast with her 
skirts as moist as a mermaid’s? ‘Mr, 
Featherstone declared his intention of ‘ writ- 
ing to my father;’ dear Mrs. Featherstone 
championed me to the utmost, and an Irish 
song, with ‘ Barbara Allen,’ in the evening, 
settled the account, and the next day I was 
taken back to favor on the promise to be 
more circumspect for the future.” 

Her father’s “Irish pride,” she remarks, 
rose in revolt against her position in Mrs. 
Featherstone’s family. ‘ He wrote me word 
that he hoped soon to place me under the 
protection of some of my Irish cousins ; but,” 
she adds, characteristically, “I hated the 
idea of Connaught cousins, and my pride re- 
volted from idle dependence.” This was no 
mere affectation. Independence, honest labor 
and much of it, with some eccentricities of 
genius, and a resolution never to let anything 
in the world ruffle her temper, gave her happi- 
ness and self-respect, and secured for her the 
permanent friendship of all who were worthy 
to be called her friends. She was already, if 
not a poetess, a writer of rhymes, and before 
she had bidden adieu to the Featherstones 
a Dublin bookseller had published her first 
novel, “ St. Claire,” with violations of French 
which must have sensibly touched her heart- 
strings, but which were left uncorrected in 
the reprint in England. All she obtained 
for it consisted in four copies of the work 
and the fame awarded’ to her by a German 
translation, the biographical notice prefixed 
to which announced that the young author- 
ess had “ strangled herself with a cambric 
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pocket-handkerchief, in a fit of despair and 
disappointed love.” 

Between her first and second engagements 
|@8 a governess, Sydney seems to have lived 
impatiently at home, and was only fairly 
happy when with the Crawfords in the North’ 
of Ireland, with leisure enough to enable her’ 
to write “The Novice of St. Dominic ” and 
“The Wild Trish Girl,” the latter of which 
works first made her “ famous.” With the 
manuscript of “ The Novice” she made the 
journey from Dublin to London alone ; no 
pleasant enterprise in 1805, when the Con- 
way and the Menai Straits were yet unbridged, 
and the road by Penmaenmawr was as wild 
and difficult as in Dr. Johnson’s days. When: 
the coach drove into the “ Swan with Two 
Necks,” in Lad Lane, she had not a notion. 
where to go or what to do next, and sat 
down upon her small trunk in the yard, to’ 
wait until the bustle of arrival should have- 
a little subsided. Overcome with fatigue 
and anxiety, she fell fast asleep. Such was 
the first appearance in London of Sydney, 
Lady Morgan; and artists are not likely to’ 
forget a circumstance so picturesque. 

Then began her struggle with, and her 
conquest over, publishers ; or we might rather’ 
say, then publishers began to struggle for 
her, while she stood laughing by, and adopted 
the victor. She was unmoved either by 
their flattery, cajolery, impudence, or statis- 
tics. She soon learned to know her value, 
and had sense and firmness enough not to 
allow it to be depreciated; the odds were 
against her, for she had astute, business-like 
men to deal with, and she had to rely only’ 
on herself. In her very first difficulty she’ 
stood alone. An old Irish manager, indeed, 
had given her a letter of introduction to Mrs, 
Inchbald at Turnham Green ; but that lady 
declined to receive her. Mrs. Inchbald had 
once been hospitable to another authoress, 
Anne Plumtree; the unfortunate Anne had 
disappointed her expectations, and Mrs. 
Inchbald thenceforward renounced author- 
esses and all their works. 

The young Irishwoman was not a person 
who required any one’s aid to climb to a 
niche in the Temple of Fame. She still re- 
lied on herself, worked at novels, and per- 
haps too loquacious heroines, till she had 
achieved independence, and then friends of- 
fered themselves to her in crowds. Not that 
she had previously lacked good, true, and few 
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friends,—not one of whom she ever lost, 
and the children’s children of whom seemed 
drawn towards her in willing allegiance to 
the scriptural injunction—“ Thine own 
friend and thy father’s friend forget not.” 
To a genius so impulsive, some of these friends 
were of the utmost value,—women who dis- 
cerned Sydney’s weaknesses as well as her 
excellence, and who warned her in an elo- 
quent, a loving, and a truthful spirit. Among 
these, the wise, brilliant, and good Lady 
Charleville stands supreme. 

It was just when Sydney had triumphed 
over the difficulties which had beset her path 
that she was invited to become a permanent 
guest in the family of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Abercorn,—proud, estimable peo- 
ple, full of eccentricities and kind as well as 
troublesome intentions, and with the fash- 
ionable mania about them of possessing as 
their own some clever or scientific or face- 
tious personage. We speak of fifty years 
ago; but the fashion has long since gone 
out. To Sydney, or to “ Glorvina,” as she 
was now called from the popularity of her 
* Wild Irish Girl,” this seemed dependence ; 
but she saw in it an acknowledgment of her 
worth, and an opportunity to rise higher in 
the scale on which originally her position 
had been one of so humble a degree. Lady 
Abercorn loved geniuses as other ladies loved 
monkeys, and parted with them as easily as 
she had sought them eagerly. My lord was 
a man who thought of the common people as 
St. Simon did of the canaille below the peer- 
age. Fumigation of his room followed the 
presence there of a liveried servant, ‘“ and 
the chambermaids were not allowed to touch 
his bed except in white kid gloves. He al- 
ways dressed himself en grande tenue, and 
never sat down at a table except in his blue 
ribbon, with star and garter.” The fact is, 
that these eccentricities were in the very 
blood of the Hamiltons. The marquis’s un- 
cle and predecessor (whose wife Walpole de- 
scribed as a “ most frightful gentlewoman ”) 
travelled over Europe, sitting bolt upright 
in a carriage, without ever touching the back 
of it. It was he who received Queen Char- 
lotte at his house in Essex, on her arrival in 
England ; and who when the king at a sub- 
sequent levee, courteously hoped the queen’s 
presence had not put him to much inconven- 
ience, calmly replied that it had very much 
inconvenienced him indeed. Robertson, 





the historian, thought once to flatter him 
remarking, as they walked together throug’ 
his lordship’s garden, that the shrubs had 
grown since his last visit. ‘ They’ve noth- 
ing else to do,” said my lord; in whom, be 
it said, eccentricity often took a generous 
common-sense turn. His brother, a clergy- 
man, asked him to procure government pre- 
ferment for him, whereupon Lord Abercorn 
settled on him £1,000 a-year, and hoped to 
hear no more of such nonsense. His nephew 
and heir succeeded to his estates and ec- 
centricities,—welcomed Sydney Owenson, 
yawned over the reading of her manuscripts, 
and made lazy love to her in his lazy and 
supercilious way. He was not the first. 

From her early girlhood her path had 
been beset by lovers of every quality and de- 
gree. First amongst these was that way- 
ward boy of promise, the vain and selfish 
poet, Thomas Dermody. “ Who,” writes 
this young minstrel to Miss Owenson’s fa- 
ther in 1801, “‘ who is the Mr. Moore Syd- 
ney mentions? He is nobody here, I assure 
you, of eminence.” Later in the year, to the 
young lady herself, he writes, respecting his 
poems about to be published, ‘“‘ The sonnet 
to you is to be published with a note, and 
another long and not despicable poem, called 
‘An Epistle to a Young Lady, after many 
Years’ Absence.’ I did not think it might 
be agreeable or prudent to affix your name. 
I will also confess, that in writing the verses 
to Athene (a Greek name of my own, signi- 
fying flowery, and, in a figurative sense, ami- 
able), you were not entirely absent from my 
imagination.” Sydney seems to have re- 
proached him for the small account he made 
of Moore; for in the same letter, he writes, 
“You are mistaken if you imagine I have 
not the highest respect for your friend Moore. 
I have written the review of his poems ina 
strain of panegyric to which I am not fre- 
quently accustomed.” 

Lovers of a different quality were the two 
captains, Benson and Earle, whom Olivia 
once found sitting with her sister in the par- 
lor at Kilkenny, “ talking high sentiment, 
and all the three shedding tears.” On one 
captain, Sydney had soon to write an elegy ; 
and on the back of a letter from the other, 
Captain Benson, she made the record, that 
“this elegant and highly gifted young man 
drowned himself near York, a few months 
after I received this letter.” Subsequently 
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appeared honest, hearty, single-minded Frank 
Crossley, a squire who made himself the 
slave of his mistress, copied her illegible 
manuscripts for the press, sat at her feet for 
a smile, was happy when he received it, and 
was as embarrassed as he was happy. Syd- 
ney played with Frank as Titania may have 
done with the Weaver, and passed on fancy 
free to encounter the homage of John Wil- 
son Croker, the most bitter enemy she ever 
possessed in after-life. But Croker was one 
who could ticket his imaginary causes of of- 
fence, and lay them by till they were wanted : 
the best illustration of which savage whim 
was the production of a boyish letter from 
Moore, which he had carefully retained for 
above half a century, and which he published 
after the poet was in his grave, in order to 
convict the friend of his youth of having vio- 
lated the truth. That Croker should have 
admired Sydney Owenson was, perhaps, as 
natural as that he should afterwards be the 
savage reviewer of her works, written in sup- 
port of popular liberty and emancipation of 
Roman Catholics. The fact is, she was irre- 
sistible ; and when Mr. Everard, in 1806, 
called upon her to induce her not to listen 
to the addresses of his son, who was an idle 
young fellow, he was so charmed with her 
pleasant ways and sound judgment that he 
made her an offer himself! 

She loved such homage, and, in the spring- 
time of her beauty and her genius, it was 
lavished ufon her with a profuseness which 
was not beyond her appetite or enjoyment. 
“ At times,” we are told, “ she may have lis- 
tened to the charmer more than wise in a 
young girl~at least, her elders thought and 
said so. Not that she went wrong, even by 
implication or in appearance; she had too 


much sense for that; but she found herself | 


in a circle where every woman paid her com- 
pliments, and where every man, as the mode 
in Ireland was, made love to her. She un- 
doubtedly played with the fire; but she was 
too busy with her literary projects to do more 
than play—a weaker woman might have been 
consumed.” Such fate was not likely to be 
Sydney Owenson’s; she was quite as wide 
awake as Chénier’s Nais, whose veil, when 
dropped, Daphnis dared not crumple, and 
who, when wooed to recline at noontide on 
@ shady bank, remarked, as less consider- 
ate nymphs of Arcadia would not have 
done— 


Wi 


“ Volis ! cet humide gazon 

Va souiller ma tunique ! ” 
Besides, it is manifest that the homage of 
intellectual men alone was acceptable to her. 
Capricious enough this spoiled child of her 
day may have been, now Wisdom wooing her 
to the saint, and anon, Sense winning her to 
the shrine ; but the handsomest fool had no 
chance with her, and one of the most charm- 
ing and the prettiest told of her flirtations, 
was that which she dexterously maintained 
with Sir Charles Ormsby, a man much older 
than the lady, and “the ugliest fellow and 
the most accomplished man in Dublin.” 
There is stuff for a sparkling comedy in these 
love-passages, which, after all, ended in noth- 
ing, except saving a man from being hanged. 
The culprit in peril was a clerk named Fitz- 
patrick, condemned for stealing a bank-note 
out of a letter. There were circumstances 
which made Sydney Owenson resolved to 
save at least his life. Among other persons, 
she addressed Sir Charles, long after the flir- 
tation was over, and in her most character- 
istic way: “ Seriously, and without senti- 
ment, my dear friend, rally your deceased 
feelings in my favor. I depend on you for 
ONCE — forget yourself and remember me.” 
The impertinence is charming ; and it helped 
to save the man which was all she cared 
for. 

But Sydney’s “ army of martyrs” was ever 
being recruited ; their name was legion, and 
the list is worthily closed, before the tri- 
umphant swain appeared, in the person of 
Archdeacon King, rector of Mourne Abbey, 
who, however, sued in vain to be permitted 
to “ contribute to her felicity, and to com- 
plete his happiness.” When the bewildered 
dignitary knew the worst, he still connected 
his name and fame with hers, ‘The unfor- 
tunate rector of Mourne Abbey,” he writes, 
“cherishes the hope that if he cannot be 
blest with the hand, he will be immortalized 
by the pen of the elegant and interesting 
Glorvina.” The archdeacon passed on, and 
though occasionally we come on a “sly un- 
dertone of love-making,” there was nothing 
more of serious importance in this pleasant 
episode of life, till Mr. Charles Morgan came 
to reside with the Abercorns as their family 
physician. Then for her had come “the 
hour and the man.” 

It was an auspicious hour, for it brought 





an honest and accomplished man. “ Dr. 
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Morgan,” wrote Lady Abercorn to Miss 
Owenson, “ is very clever in more ways than 
one, as he understands simony and all Mrs. 
Malaprop’s accomplishments. I believe he 
is of your religious persuasion, and seems to 
think Moses mistaken in his calculations.” 

There is no story in the romance of love 
more amusing than this one of the reality, 
the scene of which lay among the Abercorn 
family. The physician, all able man as he 
was, daring in his profession and audacious 
in his philosophy, was afraid of the “ lion- 
' ess” of her day, and fairly jumped out of 
' window into a garden when he first heard her 
‘ @readed name announced. But the royal 
' proverb-maker has said that humility goes 
before honor: and after a series of gay yet 
graceful minuet steps and swimmings, and 
pretty stiff-neckedness, and shrinkings and 
haughty shakings of the head, reproofs on 
the lip but smiles in the eye, as with the lady 
who bothered Mr. Roderick O’More, the 
two joined hands and were engaged. “It 
is truly a matter worthy of wonder,” wrote 
_Lady Stanley, in the autumn of 1811, “ and 
particularly to me who have hitherto adhered 
pertinaciously to a persuasion that kindred 
spirits were subjected to the same laws as 
parallel lines, and never could meet on this 
ungracious planet.” 

But now, it was the lady who was, or who 
affected to be, timid. She was as wilful as 
any other pretty spoiled child of fortune. 
She would and she would not, and she 
would if she could ; dallied, promised, played 
with, and perplexed one of the most straight- 
forward and honest of lovers, and at length 
suddenly ran away to Dublin, to help to 
nurse a sick father. The lovers tilted at 
each other in letters, or wooed, provoked, 
and were reconciled through the post, which 

; was hard put to it by a correspondence, in 
which the gentleman will have the greater 
admiration on the part of an interested pub- 
lic. Finally, the coquette was lured back to 
the Abercorns, then residing at Strabane, 
in the North of Ireland. A few more trifle- 
ings with fate and a worthy man ensued, till 
Lady Abercorn, who had got her friend the 
lord lieutenant to inflict knighthood on the 
doctor, by way of adding dignity to the lover, 
resolutely interfered. “Ona cold morning 
in January, 1812, Miss Owenson was sitting 
in the library by the fire, in her morning 
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wrapper, when Lady Abercorn opened the 
door and said: ‘ Glorvina, come up-stairs 
directly, and be married; there must be no 
more trifling!’” The ceremony was per- 
formed in the marchioness’s dressing-room, 
where the family chaplain and Sir Charles 
Morgan were waiting, “and the Wild Irish 
Girl was married, past redemption.” 

With this incident really terminated the 
romance of Sydney Owenson’s life. Hith- 
erto we have been accompanying her through 
paths and scenes and courses full of striking 
details and startling or pleasant incidents, 
every one of which wears a novel aspect. 
Henceforward we go hand in hand with Lady 
Morgan, through more familiar scenes ; and 
though we do not become less interested in 
her, our interest is often doubly excited by 
those whom she introduces tous. It is from 
this point that her real life as an author 
commences, dating from which she wrote 
the best of her romances, penned the expe- 
riences of her travel, and made her reputa- 
tion lasting as well as brilliant. The mar- 
ried couple exchanged their semi-indolence 
under the roof of the Marquis of Abercorn 
for busy life in Dublin, each in their respec- 
tive professions. On one point the late 
guest was of as good blood as her host, al- 
though perhaps she knew it not; for, if she 
was the daughter of an actor, the mother of 
the first marquis was daughter of “ Santlow, 
famed for dance.” 2 

The second volume, then, is as the busi- 
ness of life succeeding to the romance,—the 
waywardness, playfulness, and trials and * 
temptations crowding in the sparkling pages 
of the first. The two together will undoubt- 
edly insure an increase of esteem for the 
character, abilities, industry, and energy of 
thisremarkable woman. Of Sir Charles the 
public will, for the first time, learn much 
that is interesting, and more that is amus- 
ing. There is just enough, and no excess, 
of this clever man. When the two were 
lionizing in the salons of Paris and chateaux 
of France, the wits there thought, or af- 
fected to think, that the lady gave them too 
little of herself and overmuch of the medi- 
cal knight, and they circulated a little epi- 
gram on the subject, which, we believe, has 
never been printed, and at which probably 
no one laughed more hilariously than my 
lady herself. It was to this effect :— 
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* Tout le monde se réjouit 
De voir ‘ Le Médecin malgré lui.’ 
Mais d’abord je me plains, ma foi! 
De voir le médecin, malgré moi !” 


Of romance, in the second volume of 
these ‘“‘ Memoirs,” there is no lack; but it 
refers rather to the friends of the autobiog- 
rapher than to the writer herself,—and that 


‘ truth is even more romantic than fiction is 


once more excellently illustrated in the 
chapters referring to Byron and Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, in which we meet with passages 
in the lives of that impulsive and irregularly 
principled pair, with which the world -has 
been hitherto in ignorance. Here is a wild 
snatch of autobiography,—that of Lady 
Caroline, which in a few lines tells of a sad 
life :— 

“ My history, if you ever care and like to 
read it, is this: My mother, having boys, 
wished ardently for a girl; and I, who evi- 
dently ought to have been a soldier, was 
found a naughty girl—forward, talking like 
Richard the Third. I was a trouble, not a 
pleasure, all my childhood, for which reason, 
after my return from Italy, where I was from 
the age of four until nine, I was ordered by 
the late Dr. Warre neither to learn anything 
nor see any one, for fear the violent passions 
and strange whims they found in me should 
lead to madness ; of which, however, he as- 
sured every one there were no symptoms, I 
differ, but the end was, that until fifteen I 
learned nothing. My instinct—for we all 
have instincts—was for music—in it I de- 
lighted ; I cried when it was pathetic, and 
did all that Dryden’s ode made Alexander 
do—of course I was not allowed to follow it 
up. My angel mother’s ill-health prevented 
my living at home; my kind Aunt Devon- 
shire took me; the present duke loved me 
better than himself, and every one paid me 
those compliments shown to children who 
are precious to their parents, or delicate and 
likely to die. I wrote not, spelt not; but I 
made verses, which they all thought beauti- 
ful—for myself, I preferred washing a dog, 
or polishitig a piece of Derbyshire spar, or 
breaking in a horse, to any accomplishment 
in the world. Drawing-room—shall I say 
withdrawing-room, as they now say P—look- 
ing-glasses, finery, or dress-company forever 
were my abhorrence. I was, I am, religious; 
I was loving (?), but I was and am unkind. 
I fell in love when only twelve years old, 
with a friend of Charles Fox—a friend of 
liberty, whose poems I had read, whose self 
I had never seen, and when I did see him, 
at thirteen, could I change? No, I was 
more attached than ever. William Lamb 
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was beautiful, and far the cleverest person 
then about, and the most daring in ‘his opin- 
ions, in his love of liberty and independence. 
He thought of me but as a child, yet he 
liked me much; afterwards he offered to 
marry me, and I refused him because of my 
temper, which was too violent ; he, however, 
asked twice, and was not refused the second 
time, and the reason was that I adored him. 
I had three children; two died; my onl 


child is afflicted; it is the will of God. 


have wandered from right, and been pun- 
ished. I have suffered what you can hardly 
believe ; I have lost my mother, whose gen- 
tleness and good sense guided me. I have 
received more kindness than I can ever re- 
pay. I have suffered, also, but I deserved 
it. My power of mind and of body are 
gone; I am like the shade of what I was; 
to write was once my resource and pleasure; 
but since the only eyes that ever admired my 
most poor and humble productions are 
closed, wherefore should I indulge the pro- 
ensity ? God bless you; I write from my 
eart. You are one like me, who, perhaps, 
have not taken the right road. I amon my 
death-bed ; say I might have died by a dia- 
mond, I die now by a brickbat; but re- 
member, the only noble fellow I ever met 
with is William Lamb; he is to me what 
Shore was to Jane Shore. I saw it once; I 
am as grateful, but as unhappy. Pray ex- 
cuse the sorrows this sad, strange letter will 
cause you; could you be in time I would be 
glad to see you—to you alone would I give 
up Byron’s letters—much else, but all like 
the note you have. Pray excuse this bein, 
not written as clearly as you can write. 
—_ as I hope you do, from the heart.—C. 


In another page this most unhappy lady 
says of her husband: “ He.cared nothing 
for my morals. I might flirt and.go about 
with what men I pleased. He was privy to 
my affair with Lord Byron, and laughed at 
it. His indolence rendered him insensible 
to everything. When I ride, play, and 
amuse him, he loves me. In sickness and 
suffering he desertame. His violence is as 
bad as my own.” Then follows this double 
sketch of Byron and herself :— 


“Lady Westmoreland knew him in Italy. 
She took on her to present him. The women 
suffocated him. I heard nothing of him, till 
one day Rogers (for he, Moore, and Spen- 
cer were all my lovers, and wrote me up to 
the skies—I was in the clouds) —Rogers said, 
‘ You should know the new poet,’ and he of- 
fered me the MS. of ‘ Childe Harold’ to read. 
A read it, and that was enough. Rogers 
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said, ‘ He has a club-foot, and bites his nails.’ 
I said, ‘If he was ugly as sop I must 
know him.’ I was one night at Lady West- 
moreland’s; the women were all throwing 
their heads at him. Lady Westmoreland 
led me up to him. I looked earnestly at 
him, and turned on my heel. My opinion 
in my journal was, ‘ mad—bad—andedanger- 
ous to know.’ A day or two passed; I was 
sitting with Lord and Lady Holland, when 
he was announced. Lady Holland said, ‘I 
must present Lord Byron to you.’ Lord 
Byron said, ‘That offer was made to you 
before; may I ask why you rejected it?’ 
He begged permission to come and see me. 
He did sothe next day. Rogers and Moore 
were standing by me; I was on the sofa, 
I had just come in from riding. I was 
filthy and heated. When Lord Byron was 
announced, I flew out of the room to wash 
, my When I returned, Rogers said, 
‘Lord Byron, you are a happy man. Lady 
Caroline has been sitting here in all her dirt 
with us, but when you were announced, she 
flew to beautify herself.’ Lord Byron wished 
to come and see me at eight o’clock, when I 
wasalone; that was my dinner hour. I said 
he might. From that moment, for more 
than nine months, he almost lived at Mel- 
bourne House. It was then the centre of 
all gayety, at least in appearance. My 
Cousin Hartington wanted to have waltzes 
and quadrilles; and at Devonshire House it 
wou!d not be allowed, so we had them in the 
great drawing-room of Melbourne House. 
All the bon ton of London assembled here 
every day. ‘Phere was nothing so fashion- 
able. Byron contrived to sweep them all 
away. My mother grew miserable, and did 
everything in her power to break off the 
connection. She at last brought me to con- 
sent to go to Ireland with her and papa. 
Byron wrote me that letter, which I have 


shown you. While in Ireland, I received | 


letters constantly,—the most tender and the 
most amusing. We had got to Dublin, on 
our way home, where my mother brought me 
a letter. There was a coronet on the seal. 
The initials under the coronet were Lady 
Oxford’s. It was that cruel letter I have 

ublished in Glenarvon : it destroyed me; I 
foot my brain. I was bled, leeched; kept 
for a week in the filthy Dolphin Inn at Rock. 
On my return, I was in great prostration of 
mind and spirit. Then came my fracas with 
the page, which made such noise. He was 
a little espiégle, and would throw detonating 
balls into the fire. Lord Melbourne always 
scolded me for this; and I, the boy. One 
day I was playing ball with him. He threw 
a squib into the fire, and I threw the ball at 
his head. It hit him on the temple, and he 
bled. He cried out. *O my lady, you have 





killed me!’ Out of my senses, I flew into 
the hall, and screamed, ‘ O God, I have mur- 
dered the page!’ The servants and people 
in the streets caught the sound, and it was 
soon spread about. William Lamb would 
live with me no longer. ll his family 
united in insisting on our separation. 
Whilst this was going on, and instruments 
drawing out—that is, one month—I wrote 


and sent Glenarvon to the press. I wrote it, | 


unknown to all,—save a governess, Miss 
Welsh,—in the middle of the night. It was 
necessary to haveit copied out. I had heard 
of a famous copier, an old Mr. Woodhead, 
I sent to beg he would come to see Lad 
Caroline Lamb, at Melbourne House. 
placed Miss Welsh, elegantly dressed, at my 
harp, and myself at a writing-table, dressed 
in the page’s clothes, looking a boy of four- 
teen. He addressed Miss Welsh as Lady 
Caroline. She showed him the author. He 
would not believe that this schoolboy could 
write such a thing. He came to me again in 
a few days, and he found me in my own 
clothes. told him William Ormond, the 
young author, was dead. When the work 
was printed, I sent it to William Lamb. He 
was delighted with it; and we became united, 
just as the world thought we were parted 
forever. The scene at Brocket Hall (in the 
novel of Glenarvon) was true. Lord Byron’s 
death—the ghost appearing to her—her dis- 
traction at his death. Medwin’s talk com- 
pleted her distress.” 


The cruel-kind letter, warm, as it were, 
with the bad Byron blood, full of devilish 
insinuation, yet so transparently absurd that 
it could have deceived, or cheered, or mad- 
dened, none but a woman whose feelings 
were uncontrolled and uncontrollable by her 
judgment, will be read “ with universal in- 
terest :”— 


“ My DEAREST CAROLINE,—If tears which 
you saw and know I am not apt to shed,— 
if the agitation in which I parted from you, 
—agitation which you must have perceived 
through the whole of this most nervous af- 
fair, did not commence until the moment of 
leaving you approached,—if all I have said 
and done, and am still but too ready to say 
and do have not sufficiently proved what my 
real feelings are, and must ever be, towards 
you, my love, I have no other proof to offer. 
God knows, I wish you happy, and when I 
quit you, or rather you, from a sense of duty 
to your husband and mother, quit me, you 
shal] acknowledge the truth of what I again 
promise and vow, that no other in word or 
deed shall ever hold the place in my affec- 
tions, which is, and shall be, most sacred to 
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you, till I am nothing. I never knew till 
that moment the madness of my dearest and 
most beloved friend; I cannot express my- 
self; this is no time for words, but I shall 
have a pride, a melancholy pleasure, in suf- 
fering what you yourself can scarcely con- 
ceive, for you do not know me. I am about 
to go out with a heavy heart, because my 
appearing this evening will stop any absurd 
story which the spite of the day might give 
rise to. Do you think nowI am cold and 


stern and wilful ? will ever others think so? 


will your mother ever—that mother to 
whom we must indeed sacrifice much more, 
much more on my part than she shall ever 
know or can imagine? ‘Promise not to 
love you,’ ah, Caroline, it is past promising. 
But I shall attribute all concessions to the 
proper motive, and never cease to feel all 
that you have already witnessed, and more 
than can ever be known but to my own 
heart,—perhaps to yours. May God pro- 
tect, forgive, and bless you ever and ever, 
more than ever. 
“ Your most attached BYRON. 

“P.§.—These taunts which have driven 
you to this, my dearest Caroline, were it not 
for your mother and the kindness of your 
connections, is there anything in earth or 
heaven that would have made me so happy 
as to have made you mine long ago? and 
not less now than then, but more than ever 
at this time. You knowI would with pleas- 
ure give up all here and beyond the grave 
for you, and in refraining from this, must 
my motive be misunderstood? I care not 
who knows this, what use is made of it,—it 
is to you and to you only that they are, your- 
self. I was and am yours freely and en- 
tirely to obey, to honor, love and fly with 
you when, where, and how yourself might 
and may determine.” 


When the heart and brain of the poor 
impulsive woman was crushed, her husband 
estranged, their home broken up and their 
hearth made desolate, Byron coolly wrote 
of his victim in reference to her husband 
and himself, as “ Thou false to him, thou 
fiend to me.” Lady Caroline, on the other 
hand, speaks of her tempter and betrayer, 
in a letter to Lady Morgan, as “ Lord Byron, 
that dear, that angel, that misguided and 
misguiding Byron, whom I adore, although 
he left that dreadful legacy on me,—my 
memory.” There is something of the dis- 
traught Ophelia in the way poor, mad Lady 
Caroline regulates the scale of her adoration, 
in which she assigns the first place to the 
husband, from whom she had separated, and 
the third to “* Faustus :”— 
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“T hope he and William will find: better 
friends ; as to myself, I never can love ariy« 
thing better than what I thus tell yous 
William Lamb, first; my mother, second ¢ 
Byron, third ; my boy, fourth; my brother 
William, fifth; my father and godmother, 
sixth; my uncle and aunt, my cqusin Dev- 
onshire, my brother Fred. (myself,) my cous 
ins next, and last my petit friend, young 
Russell, because he is my aunt’s godson; 
because when he was but three I nursed 
him; because he has a hard-to-win, free; 
and kind heart; but chiefly because he 
stood by me when no one else did.” 


Of romance of a less sad quality, Lady 
Morgan narrates some details which illus- 
trate some and correct other passages in the 
life of Mrs. Fitzherbert. There is a gallery 
of heroines in these volumes, and to Mrs, 
Fitzherbert appropriately succeeds the un« 
wived wife of a more worthless prince tham 
he whom the former lady had for husband; 
for a time. Mrs. Patterson Buonaparte, 
whom the Romish Church still recognizes ag 
the legitimate wife of Jerome, and in not 
knowing whom Napoleon was supremely un- 
lucky, renders many a page of these Me= 
moirs brilliant, by her letters, which are al- 
ways piquantes and invariably as frank and 
tender as any sentiment ever uttered or 
agreed to by dear Mrs. Candour. The 
American princess thus flatters Lady Mor- 
gan, tomahawks her own acquaintances, and 
scalps a countrywoman :— 


“How happy you must be at filling the 
world with your name as youdo! Madame 
de Staél and Madame de Genlis are forgot- 
ten; and if the love of fame be of an 
weight with you, your excursion to Paris’ 
was attended with brilliant success, I as- 
sure you, and you kpow I am sincere, that 
you are more spoken of than any other per- 
son of the present day. Mr. Moore seldom 
sees me, —I did not take with him at all. 
He called to show me the article of your let- 
ter which mentions the report of the Duke 
of Wellington’s loves. I am not the Mrs, 
—— the great man gives as a successor to 
Grassini. You would be surprised if you 
knew how great a fool she is, at the power 
she exercises over the duke; but I believe 
that he has no taste pour les femmes d’es- 
prit; which is, however, no reason for going 
into extremes, as in this case. He gave her 
an introduction to the Prince Regent, and. 
to every one of consequence in London and. 
Paris. She had, however, no success in’ 
France, where her not speaking the lan« 
guage of the country was a considerable’ 
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advantage to her, since it prevented her 
noiisense from being heard. Do not tell 
what I have written to you of this affair, 
since I should pass for malicious and un- 
friendly towards my compatriot and relation. 
She writes, too, all the paragraphs you may 
have seen in the newspapers ; and might re- 
venge herself by saying some spiteful things 
of me through that channel.” 


Here are two or three more friends, spitted 
like larks :— 


“My health obliged me to spend some 
weeks in the country, and Madame D’Hou- 
ehin, you know, wakes when other persons 
sleep, which renders it impossible to enjoy her 
society without paying the price of a night’s 
repose, and this to me is very difficult since 
I have lost my health. Your old friend and 
admirer, M. Suard, is dead of old age. I 
met him two weeks previous, at a party, 
where he enjoyed himself as much as any of 
us. His widow gave a dinner the day week 
after, because she was afraid of being triste, 
she said. Since then she receives as usual, 
and takes promenades on the Boulevards, 
because ‘bon ami m’a dit qu’il fallait vivre.’ 
Her friends are encouraged to flatter them- 
selves that her great sensibility will not kill 
her ; at the same time that it induces her to 

ive them parties and attend their réunions. 

he grieves in the most agreeable way to all 
those who find her house convenient or her 
society desirable. . . . Madame de Staél 
died regretting a life, which she had con- 
trived to render very agreeable in every way. 
Her marriage with Mr. Rocca is thought 
very superfluous. The liberal system she 
pursued through life forbids us to attribute 
other motives to her last matrimonial exper- 
iment,—unless that of tranquillizing the con- 
science of her young lover may be added. 
All her most intimate friends were ignorant 
that a marriage existed, and unless her Will 
had substantiated the fact, would have 
treated her marriage ceremony as a calumny. 
Marrying a man twenty years younger than 
herself, without fortune or name, is a ridicule 
in France, pire qu’un crime. Her son, by 
him, is called one of her posthumous works. 
What think you of the Manuscript of St. 
Helena being attributed to her and Benja- 
min Constant? Is it possible to carry ab- 
surdity and the desire of rendering her in- 
consistent further? I have heard persons 
gravely assert that she wrote it.” 


The glimpses of Moore, few and far be- 
tween, are always interesting. There is a lit- 
tle tone of patronage, at first, or of condescen- 
sion towards the grocer’s son ; but the aris- 
tocracy of talent makes all choice equal in 





the republic of letters, and the tone improves 
as the pair proximate to the line of equal 
celebrity. Here are the two who loyally 
made their way through the world, brought 
together in Dublin, in 1831 :— 


“ February 15th. Sitting all alone to- 
day ; just before dinner enter T. Moore! 
pardi! Icould not believe my eyes. ‘ Why, 
what on earth brings you here? is it to dine 
with me to-day?’ ‘No, I'll dine with you 
to-morrow.’ ‘My mother was dying, I was 
sent for, she has seen me, and has revived.’ 
Morgan came in. Moore sat all the time; I 
never before saw him sit for ten minutes to- 
gether ; he was cordial and pleasant and con- 
fidential. He told us many strange things. 
Poor fellow, he has never been able to get 
out of debt. He told us Rogers had ex- 
pended £3,000 on the publication of his 
dandy book. Oh, these amateur authors 
who write for fashion, while we write for 
fame or famine! Moore says he thinks Mur- 
ray would like to publish forme. February 
17th. I had alittle dinner got up ina hurry 
for Moore, yesterday ; it was got up thus: 
I threw up my windows, and asked the in- 
mates of the cabs and carriages of my friends 
as they passed the windows, and sent out 
some penny porters, and lighted up my 
rooms. Moore was absolutely astounded 
when he saw my pod He sang some of 
his most beautiful songs in his most delight- 
ful manner, without stopping ; some of them 
twice over, and all of them as if every word 
was applicable to the people around him. 
Many of his old friends were around him ; I 
said, ‘If you stay a day or two longer, I’ll 
do better than this.’ ‘No, no,’ he said, 
‘never again can such a thing be done. 
This is one of the few happy incidents which 
occur but rarely; besides, I don’t want to 
efface the impression even by something 
better.’ I never saw him more natural or 
agreeable. He praised Murray to the skies, 
and said he was princely in his conduct to 
authors. Moore disliked me in my youth; 
he told me at Florence that he thought By- 
ron did not wish to know me, and did wish 
to know Morgan.” 


In such and in more important traits of 
society these volumes are especially rich, and 
of “good stories” there is a sufficiency to 
set up professional diners-out for a whole 
season. They are all new and true, and we 
cite one or two as memory serves us, with- 
out regarding chronology. How character- 
istic is the remark of Charles Lamb, who, 
sitting opposite the exceedingly unwashed 
Hazlitt, at whist, complacently observed, 
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‘ Hazlitt, if dirt was trumps, what a capital 
hand you would have!” Excellent in its 
way, too, for its boldness, truth, and humor, 
is the incident which occurred when Lady 
Morgan was present at the opening of Par- 
liament by the young queen. ‘ When the 
House of Commons rushed in, with all their 
rude, rough, schoolboy boisterousness, Philip 
Courtenay and some of my Irish members,” 
writes Lady Morgan, “ were so cldse to me 
that I could not help turning to them, and 
muttering, ‘ My faithful Commons, why are 
you so vulgar?’” Another characteristic re- 
mark made in a royal palace was that of Pat 
Grant, her ladyship’s footman (the Denis 
Fagan of the novel of “The Princess”). 
Grant had followed his master and mistress 
within the royal palace at Brussels, where 
they were to be the guests of King Leopold. 
Lady Morgan said to him as she gave him 
her cloak, “ This is a noble palace, Grant ;” 
he answered, with a look full of reproach 
and contempt, “ Well then I wonder to hear 
your ladyship say that, you that has been at 
the Castle at Dublin?” Indeed, the ser- 
vants, in these volumes, are as good com- 
pany as their betters. When Lady Morgan 
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called to inquire after the health of Mrs. 
Maturin and her baby, the servant retumed 
with the message, “ Plaze, my lady, the mas- 
ther says, ‘ My angel is better, but my che: 
has flown !’”—under the circumstances, “& 
piece of good luck for the cherub ! ” : 
We must close. It is the record of a 
“life” which commenced amid the singing 
of friends one Christmas Eve some score of 
years ago, and which began to die away to 
her own singing, on St. Patrick’s Night of 
1859. It began and ended characteristically, 
for lightness of spirit was part of the fortune 
of the lady. In the earliest stages of that 
life, labor was undertaken cheerfully ; it was 
never long laid down for holiday, and when 
life was fast fading away, the worker of ol 
was contemplating a work on Moore Park, 
the Temples, Swift and Stella. The labor 
of Lady Morgan was, after her early run ag 
light novelist, all directed to solid purpose, 
When to advocate Catholic Emancipation 
was to draw down upon the advocate a spe- 
cies of ostracism, Lady Morgan supported 
the good cause. When it was won, Rome 
forbade the reading of her books, and she 
felt the force of the compliment. 





Tue Canat or Suez.— It is mo longer pos- 
sible,” says the Moniteur, ‘‘to dispute the prac- 
ticability of this canal, now that the part between 
Port Said and Timseh has been executed. That 
part is the only one that has never before been 
constructed ; it is the only one, therefore, about 
which there could have been a doubt, and re- 
garding which difficulties and unfavorable an- 
ticipations might have been suggested. As we 
have often remarked before, the canal from 
Timsech to Suez has been digged and in actual 
use in former times, at four different periods. 
We may, therefore, without any hesitation, as- 
sert that the problem has been substantially and 
satisfactorily solved, as maritime communication 
is now open as far as Timseh. Beyond that 
point there is nothing to be done which the an- 
cients have not already achieved, with resources 
greatly inferior to those of modern science.” 
And our contemporary proceeds to say, “‘ Thus 
the operation of 1861-62 will end with the im- 

ortant fact of a commencement being made at 

1-Guisr; and those of 1862-3, which, as we 
hope, will unite the two seas, have begun even 
before the first of November, the period marked 
out for them. Our letters inform us that in the 
latter part of October twelve thousand workmen 
were to have been engaged on different parts of 
the canal in the direction of Suez, from where it 
‘branches off at Nefeche to tk» Serapeum. We 





} 
trust that with so large a number of workmen 
we shall soon be in a position to inform our 
readers of the completion of what, simultaneously 
with the maritime portion, will be carried on as 
far as the quarries of Gebel-Geneffe, which are 
so necessary for the construction of Port Said, 
and afterwards to Suez.” r 


WE understand that Mr. Maurice specially re- 
ferred to the announcement that had recently 
been made that he was about to resign his pre+ 
ferment in the Church of England, and stated 
that he had withdrawn his resignation because 
he had found that he was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that he should promote the object which 
he intended to effect by that resignation. He is 
said to have avowed his firm faith in the Church 
of England, as set forth in her Formularies, and 
in the Holy Scriptures as the foundation of that 
faith.. He had thought that by resigning his 
emoluments and offices in the Church, his test 
mony in her favor would be thereby stronger, in 
the opinion of those who were impugning her 
faith and teaching ; but he had found that his 
resignation would be interpreted the other way, 
and therefore he had withdrawn it. Throughout 
he had simply a public principle, and not a pri- 
vate feeling, to satisfy and vindieate.—LEnglish 
Churchman. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH.* 


THe remarkably grotesque attitude in 
which Dr. Colenso presents himself before 
the public in his recent brochure has caught 
every eye; and even those who were most 
disposed to look seriously, whether in sym- 
pathy or alarm, upon it, have with difficulty 
refrained from relaxing their features to the 
universal smile. We all know how naturally 
an absurd incident, intervening in the midst 
of a great solemnity, moves to mirth the 
most incongruous to the occasion; and the 
spectacle of a bishop rushing, in hot haste, 
across six thousand miles of ocean to pro- 
claim his spiritual overthrow by the first bar- 
barian he encountered in his savage diocese, 
has produced a mixture of feelings in which 
“atid does not generally predominate. At 
east, it is said, he should have brought the 
Zulu chieftain with him, to assure us from 
his own mouth that his doubts were genuine 
and original, and not first insinuated into his 
mind by his wavering and bewildered teacher. 
But for the sake of the bishop himself, who 
suffers in personal feeling as well as in rep- 
utation, no less than for the large class of 
persons to whom his discomfiture will bring 
agitation and dismay, we curb any such emo- 
tions in ourselves. Our feelings towards 
Dr. Colenso would certainly be one of sor- 
row rather than of ridicule—more, perhaps, 
of vexation, not unmixed with pity, than 
either. And this, we hasten to say, not on 
account of his views themselves, for which, 
as being manifestly the result of candid and 
manly inquiry, we are bound at all events 
to express our respect. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from our thoughts than to deprecate un- 
fettered freedom of investigation on the high- 
est subjects of human speculation ; though, 
before a bishop of our Church publishes spec- 
ulations calculated to unsettle the minds of 
others, those speculations ought to be well 
and thoroughly considered. What we re- 
gret is the personal weakness, the lightness, 
the fickleness, the utter heedlessness which 
Dr. Colenso has betrayed in putting himself 
into the position from which alone his opin- 
ions have become matter of alarm, or even 
of notice. The book before us has been the 

* The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. Part I, The Pentateuch Examined as 


an Historical Narrative. By the Right Rev. J. W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. Longman: 1862. 





talk of all circles during the last few weeks; 
and Dr. Colenso has not even hesitated to 
add to the unfortunate excitement it has cre- 
ated, by corresponding with the penny press 
about it. There can be no occasion to ex- 
plain now particularly what are the notions 
it promulgates. It is sufficient to say that 
the writer questions the historical, as distin- 
guished from the doctrinal, authority of the 
earlier books of the Old Testament, and at 
present grounds his distrust mainly on cer- 
tain numerical statements in them, which he 
supposes to contravene the first principles 
of arithmetic. He tells us, however, that he 
has other and perhaps weightier objections 
behind, and promises to produce further ar- 
guments in support of his position in a future 
publication. He requires us to believe that 
these difficulties have now, for the first time, 
occurred to him with any force—that he now, 
for the first time, finds himself obliged to 
discover a theory to reconcile them with his 
general belief in a divine revelation ; and bee 
ing now, for the first time, assured that “ the 
Bible can no longer be regarded as infallibly 
true in matters of common history,” he ex- 
horts us “ not to look for the inspiration of 
the Holy One, which breathes through its 
pages, in respect of any such matters as 
these, which the writers wrote as men, with 
the same liability to errors from any cause 
as other men, and where they must be judged 
as men, as all other writers would be, by the 
just laws of criticism.” 

Whatever may be thought of this solution 
of the difficulties indicated, there are few 
men of intelligence to whom it presents any 
novelty. Most strange it must appear, to 
any one who has had his eyes and ears open 
for the last quarter of a century, that a man 
of fifty years or thereabouts, who has been 
for several years a resident Fellow in a con- 
spicuous college at Cambridge, who has 
achieved high academical distinctions, and 
has since filled posts of responsibility in the 
clerical profession, should have only just now 
begun to feel these difficulties, and have 
hardly yet become aware how much they 
have long occupied the thoughts of religious 
inquirers. Still more strange is it that a 
man who has enjoyed, and allowed himself 
to miss, such opportunities of better informa- 
tion should have ventured to plunge into the 
spiritual trials and perils of a missionary 
bishop with such want of precaution or prep- 
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aration, in such ignorance of the theological 
questions of the day, with such an entire 
misapprehension of his own ignorance about 
them, and knowing, we suppose, still less of 
the Zilus whom he was to convert than of 
the instrument by which, and the creed to 
which, he was to convert them. And, we 
will add, strangest of all is it that, having 
voluntarily placed himself in such a position, 
and contracted such special obligations to 
his congregations, to the public generally, to 
his clergy and fellow-laborers, and to the 
Church of which he had made himself the 
organ, he should rush so lightly into print, 
and cause a flutter in many simple and pious 
breasts which his voice from college, or from 
his country-living, would hardly have reached, 
and, comparatively, little moved. 

With respect to the particular objections 
to the Bible narrative which are here brought 
forward, we have little to say. Some of 
them are undoubtedly hypocritical, some 
frivolous and almost puerile ; while others 
(as, for instance, that regarding the alleged 
want of preparation for the Passover) seem 
to rest upon misconception, or even careless 
oversight ; sud it must be added that, so lax 
and reckless is the character of the objec- 
tor’s mind, in several places he even copies 
incorrectly the very passages on which he 
founds his arguments. This is plainly shown 
in the pamphlet now before us of Mr. Marsh, 
and affords him an easy, though not, in the 
particular cases, an important triumph. The 
question, however, arises, what must be the 
character of the translation which the bishop 
professes to have executed, of nearly every 
book of Scripture into the Zulu language ? 
We are justified in apprehending, not only 
that blunders from ignorance and inatten- 
tion abound in it—we totally distrust his ca- 
pacity to resist his perhaps unconscious bias 
in favor of his own opinions and fancies. 
Qur missionary translations of the Bible 
have given rise to scandals before now, and 
if there is any gentleman of critical ability 
acquainted with Zulu, itis much to be wished 
that he should be encouraged to review the 
the version put forth with authority in the 
diocese of Natal. 

A very slight consideration of the peculiar 
class of objections here brought before us 
would suffice to assure us that they deserve 
no special notice apart from the position and 
circumstance of the writer, and still more 
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from the really grave difficulties, geological 
and ethnographical, which, as is well known, 
lie behind them. Dr. Colenso prefaces his 
book with a letter, in which, as. he tells ua, 
he sought counsel, on the first budding of 
his doubts and scruples, of a nameless pro- 
fessor in an English university. This ref- 
erence has excited, we believe, some jeal- 
ousy; but as the letter, after all, was not 
sent, in the impatience of the writer to work 
out his own conclusions, we need not specu- 
late further as to the person for whom it was 
intended. And yet it appears to us that, if 
the choice of an adviser were well made, and 
if the inquirer could have exercised sufficient 
self-control, to wait for a reply, and heed- 
fully to ponder it, he might have been re- 
assured, not only as regards some of his par- 
ticular objections, but as to the broader 
principles of criticism by which he has been 
led to them. We should have had no wish 
ourselves to receive his confession, nor would 
he consent, perhaps, to be shriven by us; 
and it is to the readers of his volume who 
have been interested, and possibly harassed, 
by the views it promulgates, rather than to 
himself, that we would address some further 
remarks upon the general subject. 
The human mind has clung, at all periods, 
with invincible conviction, to the belief in 
some outward manifestation of a higher mind 
and power. We have all remarked how, in 
the days of the decline of positive creeds 
among the Pagans of okd, the passion for 
astrology, magic, and thaumaturgy of every 
kind grew more vehement and engrossing 
than ever. Many of us have been personal 
witnesses to the curious fact that, at this 
present era of spiritual doubts and conflicta, 
the same men who have most unreservedly 
abandoned the profession of a Christian faith 
have been generally the most wildly excited 
by the supernatural pretensions of the so- 
called Spiritualists. Old-fashioned believers 
have beheld, with a smile or a sigh, this ef- 
feminate exchange of a reasonable and affect- 
ing faith for a grovelling and aimless supersti- 
tion—the same which has re-appeared from 
age to age under certain predisposing causes, 


,and vanished again and again amidst the con+ 


tempt or indignation of mankind. But what- 
ever be the causes which are found thus to 


dispose certain minds to the supernatual, to. 


those who, in our times, have been trained 
in the hopes arid aspirations of Christianity, 
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the faith in some divine revelation or other 
has become generally a moral necessity. 
That such a revelation has been accompanied 
by some outward signs—by some supernat- 
ural movements of the Deity upon the face 
of his creation—is accepted by them almost 
as an axiom. They find, in the narratives 
of the Gospel, external testimony to the fact 
of such a revelation, They have good rea- 
son to believe that the direct historical evi- 
dence for that narrative—at least, in its 
foundation and outline, with its astonishing 
apparatus of signs and wonders—is stronger 
than that which exists for any combination 
of events recorded in contemporary history ; 
that the evidence for the genuineness of St. 
John’s or St. Paul’s writings, for instance, 
is actually stronger than for those of Cesar 
or Tacitus. It is very fitting and necessary 
that it should be so. The foundation must 
be strong indeed that has to bear such a 
superstructure as that of the Christian reve- 
lation. But they know, further, that this 
external evidence is very amply supple- 
mented and confirmed by cumulative testi- 
mony of various kinds; and, especially, by 
the force of internal probability, as witnessed 
by the heart and conscience, and highest 
reason of a reasonable being. Planted upon 
this foundation, they regard the antecedent 
history of the older dispensation in its anal- 
ogy to the newer. Certainly, they do not find 
the same force of external evidence for this ; 
but neither do they require it. They are 
free to exercise their critical faculty in weigh- 
ing scrupulously its amount; and if they 
feel a difficulty in regard to special facts or 
circumstances referred to it, they throw 
themselves back on the analogy of the dis- 
pensation which is more fully confirmed, or 
allow their minds to remain in suspense 
about them. Or, lastly, they may admit 
that, in using human instruments and vehicles 
for making known his revelations, the Deity 
has possibly permitted even the record of 
his providence to be mingled partially with 
human traditions, and subjected, more or 
less, to the laws of human infirmity. 

In granting a moral revelation of his na- 
ture and will to men, it seems to stand to 
reason that the Deity has imparted a genu- 
ine statement of his doctrines. It would be 
a contradiction in terms to suppose a reve- 
lation of error in regard to the very object 
for which it was given. But it is a mere as- 
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sumption, to which Scripture itself, fairly in. 
terpreted, affords no countenance, to suppose 
that the narrative of purely historical facts 
along with which that doctrine is conveyed, 
is specially -guarded by unerring truth, or 
dictated by special illumination. The early 
history of most nations is found, on critical 
examination, to be more or less mixed up 
with legend or tradition; and we give to it 
more or less credence according as we find 
its traditionary elements to correspond with 
the actual phenomena of its laws and insti- 
tutions. The mythical legends of Greece 
may be mostly, or, as Mr. Grote would say, 
wholly, inventions, unconscious or perhaps 
half unconscious ; for we can trace little or 
no connection between them and the histor- 
ical politics of the land they sprang from. 
But those of Rome, as even Sir George Lewis 
would acknowledge, stand on a different 
foundation ; for they correspond frequently 
and closely with what genuine history has 
preserved of the customs and institutions of 
a later date. The patriarchal history of the 
Jews, even if it be compiled, as secular crit- 
icism at the present day pretends, from na- 
tional recollections and traditions, the origin 
of which is lost in the night of ages, claims, 
nevertheless, our belief in its main outline, 
and in its principal details, as purely secular 
criticism itself must allow, from the manner 
in which it is incorporated in the whole body 
of Jewish law, and lives and breathes in the 
ideas of the Jewish people. It becomes the 
necessary antecedent to the later history, for 
assault and battery. As the extra-legal ap- 
peal to force gradually dies out, the equally 
extra-legal appeal to opinion takes its place. 
And s0 it is with nations also. In the first 
place, every appeal to international law is 
really an appeal to opinion. International 
law is certainly not law in the same sense as 
common, civil, or canon law, because there 
is no common superior peaceably to enforee 
it. An appeal to the law of nations is much 
more like an appeal to the laws of honor 
than it is like a suit at the Assizes or in the 
County Court. If one party contumaciously 
refuses obedience to either law, the aggrieved 
party must either submit in silence or appeal 
to force. But, besides all this, there seem 
to be signs afloat of bringing the direct power 
of opinion to bear upon international affairs, 
There is a state of things in which you nei 
ther fight your enemy nor go to law with 
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him, but simply cut him dead. It. isnot so 
very long since we saw an example of a na- 
tion being cut in like manner. England had 
no ground of war against Ferdinand of Na- 
ples; but his Government was thought too 
disreputable to associate with, and so we 
cut him. Perhaps, to be perfectly consist- 
ent, we ought to have cut one or two other 
Governments at the same time. But neither 
nations nor individuals are always perfectly 
consistent. Men have, before now, been 
known to tolerate conduct in a duke for 
which they would certainly have cut a neigh- 
bor of their own rank. Still, this is a case of 
bringing direct social opinion to bear on na- 
tional affairs. The King of Naples was given 
to understand that he was not fit company 
for other kings, and he was treated accord- 
ingly. 

That appeal to physical force which always 
lies in the background in all national affairs 
supplies another reason why nations are 
more strict and litigious than individuals in 
asserting their rights, and why they are 
praised for being so when individuals would 
be blamed. The trustee feeling above men- 
tioned has a good deal to do with it, but it 
is not all. It is manifest that, in a state of 
things where force is the final arbiter, a na- 
tion which shows that it cannot be safely tri- 
fled with is in a much better position than 
one with which liberties may be taken with- 
out fear of punishment. It seems to follow, 
then, that the law of morality for nations and 
for individuals is not exactly the same. The 
cardinal obligation of justice is always ex- 
actly the same, whether for a single man, 
for a corporation, or for a whole people. A 
nation, not less than an individual, must do 
right and keep its word. But some of what 
we may call the ornamental virtues are al- 
lowed much less space in international than 
in personal dealings. A nation may often 
be generous ; but nothing but the strictest 
obligations of justice can call it to be self- 
sacrificing or self-denying. There isno room 
for works of supererogation ; it is enough 
if it keeps in good faith to the letter of the 
law. It must never be unjust or unfaithful, 
but it may well be more guided by a view to 
its own advantage, less considerate of others, 
more suspicious, selfish, exacting, and ob- 
stinate than a perfectly virtuous man will 
be. A nation, in short, is seldom called 
upon to play the part of a hero, or to exer- 
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cise any high decree of cosmopolitan patriot- 
ism. It is commonly enough if it recognizes 
the just claims of others, and does not put 
forth false claims of its own. In short, the 
morality of nations is much the same as the 
often-maligned morality of corporations. It 
is the fact that the whole world is mapped 
out among nations, while only a small part 
of any country is mapped out among cor 
porations, which makes the main difference 
between them. 


The following letter to the (London) 
Record, will more fully explain the Bishop’s 
difficulty to many readers of the Living 
Age :— 


‘¢Srr: You will observe, in a recent arti- 
cle, that the public is becoming accustomed 
to the strange vagaries on the Bible, which 
men of learning and high position in the 
Church seem so constantly falling into. 

“T should be glad to express, through the 
medium of your columns, what appears to 
me the secret of all this: and I the rather de- 
sire to do so, because I am myself a monu- 
ment of the delivering power and mercy of 
God in this very matter. 

“Tt is very observable that almost all the 
men who have thus notoriously erred from 
the way of the truth, are men of some kind 
of eminence in natural ability. Of Mr. 
Maurice, I cannot say I think that even in 
natural things he excels in distinctness of 
the ideas, or of the power of clearly discern- 
ing nice differences. But the errors of such 
men as Heath, and especially Bishop Colenso, 
cannot be attributable to any confusion of 
mind as to things which differ—their emi- 
nent honors at Cambridge forbid our taking 
that view. Besides I know from past expe- 
rience in the same gloomy school, that the 
possession of very considerable natural acu- 
men does not, in the least degree, aid a man 
whose mind is perplexed about the founda- 
tions of Bible truth. 

“ As to the objections urged by the above 

entlemen to the generally received views of 
err and the doctrines which flow so 


immediately from its simple and spiritual 
acceptance as the Word of God, they know as 
well as we do that they are hackneyed and 
as old as our fallen nature, but then that 
does not remove them; they cannot receive 
the simple accounts of itd ge because 


they have not Divine faith. I remember 
when I first began to read the Bible (and I 
thought I was sincerely seeking the truth), 
I was miserable because I could not. believe 
it; I dared not reject any statement I found 
there ; but I could not fully believe it was 
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true. The Bishop of Natal just expresses 
what I felt; and the fact that we took exactly 
the same university honors (in different years, 
of course), makes me sympathize with him 
“oeyoou My own yr was just this: I 

ad read and studied deeply in mathemat- 
ics ; had mastered every fresh subject I en- 
tered upon with ease and delight; had be- 
come accustomed (as every exact mathema- 
ticlan must do) to investigate and discover 
fundamental differences between things 
which seem to the uninitiated one and the 
same ; had seen my way into physical astron- 
omy and the higher parts of Newton’s im- 
mortal ‘Principia,’ and been frequently 
lost in admiration of his genius till St. Mary’s 
clock warned me that midnight was past 
three hours ago. I had, in fact (as we say), 
made myself master of dynastics, and be- 
come gradually more and more a believer in 
the unlimited capacity of my own mind! 
This self-conceited idea was only flattered and 
fostered by eminent success in the Senate 
House, and by subsequently obtaining a Fel- 
lowship at Trinity, and enjoying very consid- 
erable popularity as a mathematical lecturer. 

“Tt would have spared me many an hour 
of misery in after days had I really felt what 
I so often said, viz., that the deeper a man 
went in science, the humbler he ought to be; 
and the more cautious in pronouncing an in- 
dependent opinion on a subject he had not 
investigated, or could not thoroughly sift. 
But, though all this was true, I had yet to 
learn that this humility in spiritual things is 
never found in a natural man. 

**T took orders and began to preach, and 
then, like the bishop among the Zulus, I 
found out the —_ deficit.in my theology. 
I had not the Spirit’s teaching myself, and 
how could I without it speak ‘in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power’? 

“In vain did I read Chalmers, Paley, But- 
ler, Gaussen, etc., and determined that, as I 
had mastered all the other subjects I had 

appled with, so I would the Bible, and that 

would make myself a believer. I found a 
poor, ignorant old woman in my parish more 
than a match for me in Divine things. I 
was distressed to find that she was often 
happy in the evident mercy of the Lord to 
her, and that she found prayer answered, 
and that all this was proved sincere by her 
blameless and harmless walk amongst the 
neighbors ; whilst I, with all my science and 
and investigation, was barren and unprofit- 
able and miserable—an unbeliever in heart, 
and yet not daring to avow it, partly from 
the fear of man, but more from a certain in- 


ward conviction that all my sceptical diffi- 
culties would be crushed and leaped over by 
the experience of the most illiterate Chris- 
tian. 
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“ Tgvas perfectly ashamed to feel in my 
mind like Voltaire, Volney, or Tom Paine. 
I could claim no originality in my views; 
and I found they were no comfort, but a 
constant source of misery to me. 

‘May we not compare this kind of state 
to that which God speaks of in Jeremiah xlix: 
‘Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and 
the pride of thine heart!’ And observe what 
follows: ‘Hear the counsel of the Lord. 
Surely the least of the flock shall draw them 
out.’ 

“Tt may now be asked, how I came ever 
to view Divine truth differently. I desire to 
ascribe all praise to him to whom power be- 
longeth ; I desire to put my own mouth to 
the dust, and be ashamed, and never open 
my mouth any more, because of my former 
unbelief. I cannot describe all I passed 
through, but I desire with humility and grat- 
itude to say, I was made willing in a day of 
Christ’s power. He sweetly melted down my 
proud heart with his love ; he shut my mout 
forever from cavilling at any difficulties in 
the written Word ; and one of the first things 
in which the great change appeared was, that 
whereas before-time preaching had been mis- 
ery, now it became my delight to be able to 
say, without a host of sceptical or infidel 
doubts rushing into my mind: ‘Thus saith 
the Lord.’ Oh, I am quite certain no natu- 
ral man can see the things of God; and I 
am equally certain he cannot make himself 
do so. ‘It was the Lord that exalted Moses 
and Aaron,’ said Samuel ; and ‘ By the grace 
of God I am what I am,’ said St. Paul; and 
so, in a modified and humble sense, I can 
truly say. 

‘Tt used to bea terrible stumbling-block 
to me to find so many learned men, so many 
acute men, so many scientific men, infidels, 
It is not so now; I see that God has said, 
‘Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble;’ Isee as 
plainly as it is possible for me to see any- 
thing, that no natural man can receive the 
things of the Spirit of God. Hence I expect 
to find men of this stamp of intellect coming 
out boldly with their avowal of unbelief in 
the written Word of God. The only answer 
I can give to them is, ‘God has in mercy 
taught me better ;’ and never do I sing those 
beautiful words in the well-known hymn but 
I feel my eyes filling with tears of gratitude 
to the God of all compassion :— 


“<« Jesus sought me when a stranger 
Wandering from the fold of God.’ 


“So it was with me; so it must be with 
any one of them if ever they are to know the 
trnth in its power, or to receive the love of 
the truth that they may be saved. 

“I feel very much for the young of this 
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generation, remembering the conflicts I 
passed through in consequence of the errors 
of men of ability. Ihope the Lord will gra- 
ciously impress on many hearts the serious 
truth of these words, ‘ Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit; ’ and ‘ The wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God.’ My 
own way of explaining it to myself and 
others, when required to do so, is by saying, 
‘It is not the mind, but the affections, which 
receive true religion.’ ‘ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth.’ 

“Apologizing for occupying much room, I 
remain, my dear sir, 

our obedient servant, 
A Former FE. or Trin. Cou., CAMB. 

Wymeswold Vic., Loughborough, Oct. 15, 1862. 


From The Atheneum. 


Something of Italy. By W. Chambers. 
Chambers. 


THE cherm of these notes of a brief tour 
through Turin, Genoa, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Lombardy, and Venetia, is their 
simplicity. Attempting to record “ some- 
thing, not much, about Italy—just those 
glances at the country, its people, and 
usages, which were casually obtained dur- 
ing a three months’ excursion in the spring 
and summer of 1862,” they will be accepta- 
ble to the thousands of intelligent persons 
who, unable themselves to travel, wish at 
the present crisis, to see the outside of Ital- 
ian life through the eyes of an observant 
and educated tourist. As he walked through 
the broad, handsome, regular, and bustling 
streets of Turin, Mr. Chambers was “ quite 
struck with the demonstrations of activity. 
On all sides the people seemed to be eager 
in their conversations and discussions, as if 
conscious of their new obligations and priv- 
ileges ; and it would have amused any one 
to see the universal demand for the cheap 
newspapers which were issued daily, without 
restraint by the press.” At Rome, literature 
took another form. “In visiting one of the 
printing-offices in Rome, I found that the 
largest impression of any product of the 
press is that of lottery-tickets. Thousands 
were in course of being thrown off in obe- 
dience to official authority, and the profit on 
their sale is said to form a branch of the 
public revenue. I am aware that the pur- 
chasing of lottery-tickets is a general Italian 
weakness, for we found the system going on 
everywhere ; but considering the spiritual 





character of the Roman Government, I 
should not have expected to find the lottery 
flourishing so conspicuously and on so mean 
a scale under its patronage. The sale of the 
tickets takes place at shops throughout the 
town, and at a price so small as to accom- 
modate the poorer inhabitants.” Speaking 
of Neapolitan funerals, Mr. Chambers says, 
‘‘ When there is a deficiency of cash, mat- 
ters take a different turn; and on readin 
what I have got to say, the poor in Tooled 
may feel that they are born to other bless- 
ings besides those enjoyed during life. Sur- 
mounting the open grounds of the Campo 
Santo Nuovo, there is a quadrangular 
structure, comprising private burial-vaults ; 
and in the centre of it is a square paved 
court with subterranean depositories, It is 
in this last-mentioned arrangement that 
there is any peculiarity. In the pavement 
are rows of iron rings, to the number of one 
hundred and seventy-six; and each, on being 
lifted, gives access to a deep cell into which 
bodies are promiscuously dropped. A Cap- 
uchin monk, who was in attendance, did not 
seem inclined to be very communicative, but 
we gathered from him that the interments 
in these common receptacles are not gratui- 
tous. A charge equal to ds. or 6s. is made 
for each; and we further learned that the 
bodies, when lowered, are not quite naked. 
This, in short, is a middle-class cemetery, 
or, at all events, something better than a 
depository of disowned paupers or beggars, | 
All the cells were closed; and as the monk 
was not disposed to open one at the request 
of a stranger, we drove off to the Campo 
Santo Vecchio, to try to get a little more 
explicit information.” At the Campo Santo 
Vecchio the tourist was favored with a peep 
down one of the apertures of the burial-pit 
for paupers, where he saw ‘‘what may be 
mildly described as a confused heap of skel- 
etons.” ‘ The bodies,” he says, “ are car- 
ried hither in coffins ; but this is only out of 
regard for public decency, for the coffins have 
hinged lids, and being cleared of their con- 
tents, are returned for further use. Some- 
times, as an additional point of decorum, the 
bodies are in shrouds, or some other species 
of covering; more frequently, however, they 
are naked, in which state they are let fall 
one by one, feet foremost, into the pit, mak- 
ing a fresh layer over every previous year’s 
mortality.” One day in Naples, Mr. Cham- 
bers saw a poor but decently clothed man 
sitting in a busy thoroughfare, with a dead 
child upon his knees, and begging alms for 
the purpose of interring it with a distant ap- 
proach to decency. ‘“ One might ask,” adds 
the writer, “ if a country can have been right- 
eously governed or cared for where such things 
exist and provoke no particular remark.” 
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From The Press. 
English Women of Letters. By Julia Kava- 
nagh. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Miss KavaANaGH, in the volumes before 
us, as well as in the previous work which she 
devoted to “French Women of Letters,” 
has had a single design—“ to show how far, 
for the last two centuries and more, women 
have contributed to the formation of the 
modern novel.” The plan she adopts is to 
give a brief biography of each writer, suc- 
ceeded by a critical analysis of her works. 
She begins with Aphra Behn, whose career 
could scarcely, we suppose, be ignored : let 
us hope that Miss Kavanagh’s notice of her 
will not induce anybody to read her. We 
find quoted Sir Walter Scott’s well-known 
anecdote of an old lady, who remembered 
Mrs. Behn’s works in her youth as currently 
read by the young; and greatly astonished 
was she to find, at the age of eighty, that 
she was disgusted by what she had read in- 
nocently at fifteen. This shows a singular 
change of taste ; but it is to be remembered 
that Aphra Behn was deemed very coarse 
even by her contemporaries. Next in order 
comes Miss Fielding, sister of the greatest 
of novelists, whose “‘ David Simple” was a 
famous book in its way. Miss Fielding was 
excellent in descriptive analysis of character, 
but failed to show itin action. This is a 
common fault in the modern novel. To de- 
scribe is easier thantodevelop. Miss Field- 
ing’s successor in the series, Madame d’Ar- 
blay, better known as Miss Burney, was en- 


dowed with an unusual power of evolving | 


character. She began to keep a journal at 
fifteen, in which she “ confessed every 
thought—opened her whole heart;” and 
the young diarist by this means greatly 
sharpened her perceptive faculties. Any- 
body who will take the trouble every even- 
ing to write a narrative of the day will be 
surprised to find how details multiply and 
apparent trifles assume significance. A lady- 
novelist could have no better training. Miss 
Kavanagh tells with great humor and gusto 


Dr. Johnson’s knee, received the great Sir 
Walter in 1826, and told him that he and 
George Canning were the persons she had 
most desired to see. 

Miss Burney may be described as the di- 
rect literary progenitrix of Mr. Thackeray. 
“ Vulgarity,” says her biographer, ‘ was her 
excellence.” She had a keen eye for “ snobs,” 
and a cruel stylus with which to transfix 
them. The Branghton family in “ Evelina,” 
are quite equal to any vulgar set whom our 
great humorist has pilloried. And she 
sketched contemporary manners with much 
of Mr. Thackeray’s minute vividness and 
accuracy. She, like him, dealt specially 
with the surface of things. It is impossible 
to read her “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia” with- 
out admitting her to be the foundress of the 
school of satirical novelists whose favorite 
theme is the manners of the day. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith, whose name may 
perhaps be recollected as a writer of verse, 
wrote novels also: of her there is little to 
besaid. Mrs. Radcliffe followed—imitating 
Horace Walpole, and wild for the supernat- 
ural. When she was popular George Cole- 
man wrote :— 


** A novel now is nothing more 
Than an old castle and a creaking door, 
A distant hovel, 
Clanking of chains—a gallery—a light— 
Old armor—and a phantom all in white— 
And there’s a novel.” 


Mrs. Radcliffe was the genius of ruined cas- 
tles and solitary forests. She peopled the 
world with phantoms. Which of us has 
not in early youth extracted delightful ter- 
ror from ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho”? 
Scarcely could there be a stronger contrast 
between Mrs. Radcliffe and her successor, 
Mrs. Inchbald, authoress of “A Single 
Story.” Nothing can be more charming in 
their kind than this novel and its sequel— 
‘full of truth and vigor, of pathos and dra- 
|matic power, they are well worth reading by 
those unacquainted with our earlier nove- 
\lists. A strange life was Mrs. Inchbald’s, 











how demure Fanny Burney anonymously | and Miss Kavanagh narrates it well—from 
published her first novel, “‘ Evelina ”’—and | her running away at eighteen to London to 
how it took the world by storm—and how | be an actress to the solitary years which she 
Dr. Johnson, grimmest of literary lions, | devoted to repentance and religious obser- 
growled serene approval, and petted her at! vances. 

Streatham, and once actually kissed her.| We come now to writers better known. 
Madame d’Arblay linked together two dis-| Miss Edgworth, as our authoress remarks, 
tinctive literary ages. She, who had sat on! was by nature a teacher. She was essen- 
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tially ethical, and incredulous of the exist- 
ence of overmastering, indomitable passion. 
There is consequently an air, of unreality 
about all her novels, admirable as they are. 
The next writer in the series, Miss Austen, 
is as unmistakably real. “ Her range of 
vision was limited,” but she saw keenly into 
character. Sir Walter Scott was delighted 
with her. “The big bow-wow strain,” he 
said, “I can myself do, like any now going, 
but the exquisite touch which renders ordi- 
nary, commonplace things and characters 
interesting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment is denied to me.” Miss 
Austen possessed this to perfection. An- 
other great authority, Lord Macaulay, re- 
marked, “ She has given us a multitude of 
characters, all, in a certain sense, common- 
place—all such as we meet every day. Yet 
they are all as perfectly discriminated as if 
they were the most eccentric of human be- 
ings.” Miss Austen was the most truthful 
of novelists. 

Tenderness and pathos were thes chief 
characteristics of Mrs. Opie, whose novels 
were very popular in their day. And what 
shall we say of Lady Morgan, the last and 
most indescribable of Miss Kavanagh’s 
series? Airy, fanciful, daring—full of faults, 
yet never by any accident dull—all her 
words and acts seemed to tell of her Irish 
parentage, and of her birth upon the ever- 
changing sea. She was her own “ Wild 
Irish Girl.” Miss Kavanagh is scarcely 
equal to herself in her Life of Lady Mor- 
gan, and some of her statements are ques- 
ticnable: we doubt, for instance, whether 





the severe way in which the novelist was 
treated by the Literary Gazette had much to 
do with the success of thé Atheneum. We 
quite agree, however, in the general esti- 
mate of Lady Morgan—whose conceptions 
were bolder and more energetic than those 
of any female novelist who preceded her, 
but whose execution was invariably weak 
and inaccurate. Questionless, of all the 
famous women whom Miss Kavanagh has 
illustrated, Miss Austen is the only one 
whose novels will live. i 

It is scarcely necessary for us to tell our 
readers that our authoress’s style is graceful 
and her taste discriminative. She has ably 
shown the influence of the feminine intellect 
upon modern narrative fiction. We quote 
with pleasure the eloquent sentences which 
close her work :— 


‘But new schools have arisen since she 
wrote—are arising daily. Fiction is going 
on its wonderful career like Saturn, devour- 
ing its own children. The time when novels 
were few has gone by; we shall never see 
its return. It is the only branch of litera- 
ture in which women have acquired genuine 
distinction and exercised undoubted influ- 
ence. We have seen, through the most dis- 
tinguished amongst them, what they have 
effected. That their own books should now 
be for the most part unread and forgotten 
matters little. e cannot open a novel of 
to-day on which these past and faded nove- 
lists have not left their trace. And whilst 
the human mind, its toils, its pleasures, are 
worth nothing, that trace, however fine and 
often invisible, is worthy of attention and 
record. 





“Don’t Botner Mz.”—There is a capital 
story going round the poy touching what is 
called the restoration of the power of speech to 
an aged person, called Mary Dean, at a place 
called Oreston. The old lady had been dumb 
for fifty or sixty pom, but on her being at length 
moved to wrath by being told to go on an errand, 
indignation brought back her faculty of utter- 
ance, and she exclaimed, “‘ Don’t bother me!” 
It is refreshing to hear of a person having been 
silent for half a century or more, and then break- 
ing silence to request that she might not be 
“bothered.” Mr. Punch has an idea that the 
statues of a good many deceased celebrities, 
whose silence has been genuine, but to whose 
supposed beliefs, opinions, prophesies, and sen- 
timents, reference is perseveringly made by their 





descendants, would, if “stones were known to 
speak,” open their mouths to much the same 
effect as Mary Dean, in answer to the majority 
of appeals now made to them. Possibly Mr. 
Pitt and the Duke of Wellington, after hearing 
Conservative orations, Mr. Fox and Mr. Grat- 
tan, in reply to Liberal invocations, and cer- 
tainly George Washington, when buncombe 
spouters to an acre of mob are clamoring to his 
Shade, would be inclined, “ from information 
received,” to say “ Don’t bother me.” This is 
the only moral JZ. Punch has been able to dis- 
til from an anecdote upon which about eleven 
thousand correspondents have desired his opin- 
ion, and he begs in conclusion to repeat the 
words of Mary Dean. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD.* 

THE miscellaneous works of Thomas Hood, 
which a not ungraceful filial piety has col- 
lected in the volumes before us, need very 
little comment on their present republica- 
tion. They will find many among the per- 
sistent readers of the light literature of the 
day who can look back to their original date, 
and recall the feeling produced by their 
mingled brilliancy and depth when they 
were circulated for the first time. And they 
will meet the eyes of a younger generation 
who knew not Hood as a living writer, or 
who only knew him through the exception- 
ally wider popularity attained by one or two 
of his later poems, rather because they fell 
in with the popular sentiment of the moment 
than from any intrinsic superiority over the 
rest of his writings. Probably, the effect 
produced on these two classes of readers by 
the perusal of the volumes in question will 
be various in kind and degree. The affec- 
tionate interest which old readers of Hood 
may or must feel in turning over the pages, 
on meeting with the familiar sparkles of wit, 
and the familiar subdued lustre of the truest 
pathos and the most exquisite imagination, 
is replaced in the later generation by an in- 
terest which must be purely critical. It is a 
question how far the genuine novelty and 
originality of Hood will affect modern taste, 
brought up on a diet of newer turns of phrase 
and newer forms of humor, with a sense that 
he is either novel or original; but that, to 
some extent at least, these qualities will be 
still recognized in him, there is no doubt at 
all. 

The younger Mr. Hood acted very judi- 
ciously in feeling the way for this republica- 
tion by giving to the world his father’s Life 
and Letters, which were noticed in our col- 
umns some two years ago. It is one thing 
to know a writer in his works, and another 
(sometimes a very different thing) to know 
him asa man. But some compensation for 
not having known Hood as a contemporary 
author was certainly to be found, by those 
who chose to look for it, in the knowledge 
of Hood’s character as shown in his life and 
his correspondence. The extreme gentle- 
ness and playfulness of nature which sus- 
tained him through ill-health and needy cir- 
cumstances, not only keeping him afloat at 

* The Works of Thomas Hood. Moxon: 1862. 
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the ordinary level of human spirits, but over- 
flowing into infinite streams of humor and 
geniality, are admirably exemplified in the 
records of his domestic life. So is also the 
real strength of his worthy and thoroughly 
lovable character. Younger readers will 
do well to become acquainted with this por- 
trait of the favorite humorist of the last gen- 
eration before they begin to study his works. 
When they have gained an interest in the 
personality of Hood as a man, they will be 
all the readier to sympathize with him as a 
fanciful, quaint, poetical, burlesque, and pa- 
thetic writer. 

Of all the styles of writing known to liter- 
ature, the humorous style is perhaps the 
most evanescent and volatile. Though the 
whole human race may tend to laughter at 
the same sort of things for generation after 
generation, yet the perfect joke of yesterday 
is not the perfect joke of to-day, still less of 
to-morrow. ‘The domain of the mythical 
Joe Miller steadily advances, year after year, 


annexing and absorbing one witty touch or . 


happy hit after another; and the fresher lay- 
ers of jocularity soon smother the older 
forms of wit in mere oblivion. Sometimes 
the memory of a joke outlasts its intelligi- 
bility ; as in the instance of the celebrated 
joke of Hannibal before one of his great bat- 
tles, reported by Livy, at which neither 
schoolboy nor schoolmaster has ever laughed, 
though at the time it succeeded in amusing 
the staff of Hannibal. The wit of Aristoph- 
anes himself, though clothed in the very 
perfection of language, and appreciable in 
all its clearness by the classical scholar, yet 
only in a few instances tickles the scholar as 
he reads it to actual laughing. And the 
same is the case with many of the comic 
scenes of Shakspeare. It is necessary either 
to see the personages and action upon the 
visible stage, or to create, by the power of 
imagination, a vivid mental picture of the 
dramatic circumstances as they would be 
presented on the stage, before we can alto- 
gether appreciate the truth and naturalness 
of diction which marks Shakspeare’s comic 
characters. Persons who habitually quote 
good things out of Shakspeare without quo- 
tation marks, as being, in virtue of their 
origin, good things for ever and notorious 
to everybody as such, are very much to 
blame. Besides puzzling or irritating the 
modern reader, they do, in a sense, wrong 
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Shakspeare by taking his worde into their 
own mouths, instead of noting the fact that 
they are citing a quotation. It is one of the 
signs of the wonderful power and simplicity 
of Shakspeare that his prose dialogue should 
be so elastic in diction as to maintain a nat- 
ural and almost perfect ease at the present 
day. But even the vitality of Shakspeare’s 
language is no proof that, if he were writing 
now-a-days, he would have expressed his 
meaning in exactly the same words, or chosen 
exactly the same shade of meaning to express 
at all. Both in the choice of the idea to be 
shadowed out, and in moulding and polish- 
ing the vehicle or form of words in which 
that idea was to be conveyed, he would have 
followed most accurately the ever-moving 
and volatile fashion of his own time. 

In the payticular department of humorous 
writing to which so many of Hood’s produc- 
tions belong, the fickleness of human taste 
is most strongly shown. A pun is emphat- 
ically a thing of the moment, and fades al- 
most as soon as the explosion of laughter 
which is caused by the flash of its absurd 
double meaning has died away into silence. 
The very fame of Joe Miller, as the mythical 
owner of all stale jokes, only rests upon a 
deep law of nature—that no man can hon- 
estly laugh twice at the same pun—and its 
corollary, that no man can honestly claim a 
laugh from his neighbors for a pun which 
has been made and published once before. 
Laughter at the repetition of a bad pun only 
grows grimmer and grimmer upon each suc- 
cessive compulsion; and the neatest joke 
which depends upon mere parallelism of 
sound or verbal duplicity soon meets with a 
reception of the most profound indifference. 
The better the pun, the sooner it dies out of 
favor, by the very fact of that pungency and 
prettiness which make it so instantaneously 
and universally known when once it has been 
uttered. And, in dying, it leaves barren the 
soil upon which it grew. It has extracted 
the risible virtue of that particular contrast 
of unsuitable ideas at once and forever; or 
at least until some new discovery in the 
chemistry of wit enables the scientific joker 
to combine its bases with some third ingre- 
dient of Attic salt, and so produce some 
novel explosive substance to electrify or 
amuse a more and more fastidious world. 

Hood was endowed with a gift of punning 
almost without parallel, and his tendency to 
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exercise this gift was almost irrepressible, 
Even in the simple, manly, and touching 
letter written from a sick bed to thank the 
grave premier, Sir Robert Peel, for one of 
the most graceful acts of ministerial kind- 
ness upon record, Hood was unable to refrain 
from a pun. In his ordinary writings they 
overflowed from his pen with a nearly con- 
secutive inconsecutiveness. To the class of 
persons whom a single pun offends, as dis- 
turbing the due concentration of the intellect 
upon the real meaning of the language used, 
Hood’s manner of building up an illogical 
series of ideas by the side of a logical one 
must have been painful in the extreme. To 
keep pace with Hood’s double intent required 
from the reader a mental operation analagous 
to the process of counting the money in his 
pocket with one hand while using the other 
to carry out some entirely distinct act of 
volition, by which Robert Houdin taught 
himself the first rudiments of conjuring. It 
might atmost be said that Hood reduced to 
a science the counterpoint of punning—so 
harmoniously does a running accompani- 
ment of all the chords of sublunary nonsense 
go along with the melody or air of actual 
sense in his comic verse or prose. Yet, if 
our view is correct of the quick evanescence 
of this species of verbal wit, is even the 
greatest mastery over such wit sufficient to 
save his memory from oblivion? Not of it- 
self alone. But in Hood the extraordinary 
combination of real poetical genius, taste, 
and imagination, with this irrepressible 
quick-wittedness, raised the level of his non- 
sense in proportion with the height of the 
serious side of his words. The truest poetry 
is always that which admits of the best par- 
odies ; and Hood’s method enfolded both the 
poetry and its parody in the same language. 
Strike out the nonsense, and the appropriate- 
ness, frequently the elegance, or even beauty, 
of the sense remains. It is very probable 
that a lesser admixture of this quick wit in 
Hood’s composition would have raised him 
even higher as a serious poet; but it is cer- 
tain that the genuine dash of poetry which 
genbrhlly pervades even the lightest of his 
comicalities elevates them out of the merely 
trivial and burlesque. A good instance of 
his real eloquence in nonsense is to be found 
in his “Ode to Joseph Hume.” As long ag 
the parliamentary memory of that great 
economist is green, the following lines may 
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well live as his most appropriate, half-comic, 
half-serious encomium, in the hearts of the 
English people :— 


“In Parliament no star shines more or bigger, 
And yet thou dost not care to cut a figure ; 
Equally art thou eloquent and able, 
Whether in showing how to serve the nation, 
Or laying its petitions on the Table 
OF multiplication. 
In motion thou art second unto none, 
Though fortune on thy motions seems to frown, 
For though you set a number down 
You seldom carry one. 
Great at speech thou art, though some folks 
cough, 
But thou art greatest at a paring off. 
But never blench, 
Although in stirring up corruption’s worms 
You make some factions 
Vulgar as certain fractions, 
Almost reduced unto their lowest terms, 
Go on, reform, diminish, and retrench ; 
Go on, for ridicule not caring ; 
Sift on from one to nine with all their noughts, 
And make state ciphers eat up their own ’orts, 
And only in thy saving be unsparing: 
At soldiers’ uniforms make awful raekets, 
Don’t trim though, but untrim their jackets. 
Allow the tin mines no tin tax, 
Cut off the Great Seal’s wax! 
Dock all the dockyards, lower masts and sails, 
Search foot by foot the Infantry’s amounts, 
Look into all the Cavalry’s accounts, 
And crop their horses’ tails. 
Look well to Woolwich and each money vote, 
Examine all the cannons’ charges well, 
And those who found th’ Artillery compel 
To forge twelve-pounders for a five pound 
note. 
Watch Sandhurst too, its debts and its cadets— 
Those military pets. 
Take Army—no, take Leggy tailors 
Down to the Fleet, for no one but a nincom, 
Out of our nation’s narrow income, 
Would furnish such wide trousers to the sail- 
ors. 
Next take, to wonder him, 
The Master of the Horse’s horse from under 
him: 
Retrench from those who tend on Royal ills 
Wherewith to gild their pills. 
And tell the Staghounds’ Master he must keep 
The deer, &c., cheap. 
Close as new brooms 
Scrub the Bed Chamber Grooms; 
Abridge the Master of the Ceremonies 
Of his very moneys : 
In short, at every salary have a pull; 
And when folks come for pay 
On quarter-day, 
Stop half, and make them give receipts in full. 


Hood was not successful as a simple story- 
teller. Tylney Hall is not a good novel; 
and the smaller novelettes collected in these 
volumes do not indicate any sustained power 





tell another story better. Such power of 
drawing character as he had is better shown 
where his narrative is clothed in an epistol- 
ary form, than where the personages and in- 
cidents are brought directly upon the scene; 
and in spite of Pamela and Clarissa Har- 
lowe it may be laid down, as a general rule, 
that the use of a series of letters as the ve- 
hicle for the story argues a weakness in the 
novelist. The direct reaction of personal 
character and circumstances upon each other 
forms the broader, if the more dangerous, 
ground on which the power of a great novel- 
writer is to be tried. The characters of 
Tylney Hall are no particular characters at 
all; and though, in Hood’s narrative epis- 
tles, a certain piquancy and individuality of 
manner attach to the several letter-writers, 
it would be entirely impossible go predicate 
from their style or their sentiments how they 
would behave under any imaginable cireum- 
stances of real life. Here, too, it is proba- 
ble that Hood’s power was, to some extent, 
spoiled by the very versatility of his clever- 
ness, which prevented more absolute concen- 
tration upon the main idea. Had he been 
less peculiarly gifted as a humorist, he 
might have been more effective asa drama- 
tist ora romancer. Still, for the purposes 
of collecting an exhaustive memorial of his 
father’s talents, Mr. Hood has very rightly 
republished Tylney Hall and the other sto- 
ries. The same justification hardly applies 
to such obviously ephemeral bits of non- 
sense as the mixture of verses and “ patter” 
on the ship-launch, St. Valentine’s Day, and 
the Lord Mayor’s show. Less vulgar, but 
not much less slight, than the stuff which 
delights the frequenters of modern music- 
halls, these trivialities should have slept 
in the past with the vocal entertainments 
through which alone their author intended 
them to meet the public ear. Of Hood, as 
of other poets and authors, it is best that it 
should be said— 


“ He kept his worst; his best he gave.” 


And when the worst was composed only for 
a special purpose, which it probably an- 
swered well enough, it is unfair upon the 
author that it should rise up in judgment 
against him among his collected works, now 
that he has no power left of putting his own 
waste papers into the fire. It is the only 


of construction which might have made him | shortcoming in Mr. Thomas Hood’s merits 
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as editor that he has not learnt the last and 
greatest art—and we will say, the last and 
greatest touch of filial piety—the art to 
blot. Yet we might point to many little 
gems of poetry, of gracefulness and wit, for 
the reproduction of which we are greatly 


‘indebted to Mr. Hood the younger. Here 


is a specimen, perhaps the lightest and pret- 
tiest “‘ ado about nothing ” ever written in a 
young lady’s album :— 


“A pretty task, Miss S——, to ask 

A Benedictine pen, 

That cannot quite at freedom write 
Like those of other men. 

No lover’s plaint my Muse must paint 
To fill this page’s span, 

But be correct, and recollect 
I’m not a single man. 


“ Pray, only think, for pen and ink, 

How hard,to get along, 

That may not turn on words that burn, 
Or love, the life of song! 

Nine Muses, if 1 chooses, I 
May woo all in a clan, 

But one, Miss S——, I daren’t address — 
I’m not a single man. 


“ Scribblers unwed, with little head 
May eke it out with heart, 
And in their lays it often plays 
A rare first fiddle part. 





They make a kiss to rhyme with bliss, 
But if Z so began, 

Ihave my fears about my ears — 
I’m not a single man. 


“Upon your cheek I may not speak, 

Nor on your lip be warm ; 

I must be wise about your eyes, 
And formal with your form ; 

Of all that sort of thing, in short, 
On T. H. Bayly’s plan, 

I must not twine a single line — 
I’m not a single man. 


“ A watchman’s part compels my heart 

To keep you off its beat ; 

And I might dare as soon to swear 
At you as at your feet. ‘ 

I can’t expire in passion’s fire, 
As other poets can — 

My life (she’s by) wont let me die — 
I’m not a single man. 


“Shut out from love, denied a dove, 

Forbidden bow and dart, 

Without a groan to call my own, 
With neither hand nor heart ; 

To Hymen vowed, and not allowed 
To flirt e’en with your fan ; 

Here end, as just a friend, I must — 
I’m not a single man.” 


Truly the pen that wrote these lines was 
“in very gracious fooling.” 





Wuttewasninc.—The mania for rehabilitat- 
ing the black sheep of history is a curious fea- 
ture of our times. Philosophically considered, 
it is an effect of the wide-spread scepticism which 
has crept over the public mind with regard to 
the popular and traditional representation of 
the great characters and events of the past. 
The faith in the accuracy of historical portrai- 
ture has been rudely shaken, and there has 
sprung up a growing anxiety to test its genu- 
ineness by recurring to authentic and unim- 
peachable sources of information. It is the 
merit of Mr. Froude that he typifies this lauda- 
ble desire. But the task of dissecting the mate- 
rials of which history is composed is one which 
requires a cool and sound judgment—above all, 
a judgment which is proof against the tempta- 
tion to make the facts disclosed, however stub- 
born, square with some plausible or hastily 
adopted theory. Without this, the most con- 
scientious research is no guarantee against the 
most mischievous perversion of the truth. 
There is, of course, a class of shallow sciolists 
who, in inviting their readers to reverse the 
judgments of former generations, are actuated 
merely by an ambition to broach something new 
or paradoxical. Indeed, it would almost seem 
that the chance of receiving the posthumous 
honors of whitewash bears a direct ratio to the 
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crimes a man has committed, or the vices he 
has in his lifetime indulged. Doubtless, in the 
next century, some enthusiast will arise to de- 
clare that the record of the Rugeley poisonings 
is to be studied as a palimpsest, and that the 
late Mr. William Palmer was the model of what 
a husband, brother, and friend should be.—Sat- 
urday Review. 


JosEPHINE.—If the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
should ultimately be chosen to occupy the va- 
cant throne of Otho, it will add to the singular- 
ity of the fortune which since the fall of Napo- 
leon has attended the descendants of Josephine, 
That fortune seems to justify the superstition, 
which regarded Josephine as the star of Napo- 
leon’s destiny. No royalty is now to be found 
among the relatives of Napoleon, except in the 
descendants of his discarded wife. The grand- 
son of Josephine is Emperor of France. An- 
other of her descendants was married to the 
Queen of Portugal ; of her granddaughters, one 
was Queen of Sweden, another still lives as 
Empress Dowager of Brazil. Her great-grand- 
son may be King of Greece.—Saturday Review, 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 

UNEDUCATED men class all phenomena of 
which they have any conception under three 
heads. There are, first, familiar phenomena, 
such as the falling of an apple to the ground, 
which they do not think require any ex- 
planation; secondly, strange and striking 
events, such as a great national pestilence, 
or the sudden death of a healthy man, which 
they regard as the results of a special inter- 
position of Providence ; and, lastly, miracles, 
and the supernatural generally. This clas- 
sification is, of course, made very roughly, 
and, in most cases, quite unconsciously ; but 
it is, nevertheless, certain that, in their eyes, 
every event which they observe, or can im- 
agine, would come under one of these three 
heads. The uneducated man, therefore, does 
not explicitly recognize any such thing as 
a law of nature. Implicitly, it is true, he 
does. If he were asked why an apple falls 
to the ground, he would probably answer, 
‘‘ because it is natural ;” and if pressed for 
an explanation, would give it in some nearly 
identical proposition, such as that it always 
does fall, and must asa matter of course. 
In this answer there lies hid, no doubt, the 
notion of a natural law; but this notion has 
not with him assumed any explicit shape. It 
is this absence of any desire of finding a law 
which marks, above all things, the contrast 
between an uncultivated and a cultivated 
mind. A cultivated mind craves, in every 
case, a rational or scientific method which 
may connect or underlie phenomena. Where 
a scientific method is not attainable, it con- 
tents itself with an unscientific method; but 
it does so with an uneasy spirit, and haunted 
with a desire to seize the hidden clue, which 
a true imagination tells it must be some- 
where discoverable. We have seen this 
strikingly exemplified in almost every prov- 
ince of thought. Naturalists have long col- 
lected species upon species of every kind of 
animal, and have arranged them by their ex- 
ternal marks, or, where possible, by their in- 
ternal organization; but they have been 
possessed by the longing to discover some 
more binding link, and some more real 
method than any external marks can supply. 
The same feeling inspires the physical phi- 
losopher in his researches into the nature of 
magnetism, electricity, and the laws of chem- 
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istry ; and the same tendency is observable, 
in some degree at least, in the salf-philo- 
sophical, half-theological discussions which 
are at present in vogue. 

An article on the “ Supernatural ’* has re- 
cently appeared in the Edinburgh Review, in 
which an attempt is made to bring miracles. 
to a certain extent, into the common cate- 
gory of natural phenomena. Of the three 
heads under which the uneducated classify 
events, science has long ago united the two 
first. On the one hand, she brings the fall- 
ing of the apple under a general law, in spite 
of its familiarity; and, on the other hand, 
she brings plague and sudden death under 
general laws, in spite of their strangeness, 
Miracles remain, and it is now attempted to 
bring these into the same list. Hitherto, the 
human reason has had its#choice of two 
courses in reference to miracles. It might 
either deny them, and say that the accounts 
which we have are the products of delusion 
or imposture, or it might bow the head, and 
admit that its domain is limited. But the 
Edinburgh reviewer thinks that he has dis- 
covered a middle way. He believes in mir- 
acles, but denies that they are supernatural. 
Superhuman he admits them to be ; but this 
he holds to be something quite distinct and 
different from supernatural. The latter 
word, he thinks, implies that the laws of na- 
ture are suspended or violated, whereas the 
former only implies that they are applied in 
a certain way by the divine will; and he 
contends that our only or chief difficulty in 
conceiving a miracle arises from our suppos- 
ing without any reason that it involves a 
“violation of the laws of nature.” To sum 
up in his own words, “ The intellectual yoke 
involved in the common idea of the super- 
natural is a yoke which men impose on them- 
selves. Obscure language and confused 
thought are the main causes of the diffi- 
culty.” 

The case which the reviewer puts is this. 
Man, he says, is acquainted with a certain 
number of natural laws, and is able to use 
this knowledge so as to bring about certain 
results. Civilized man can accomplish things 
which to a rude people appear miraculous, 
and in all probability, with the advance of 
knowledge his power will be immensely in- 
creased. God acts in the same way. He 
knows all the laws of the universe, and he 

* Living Age, No. 967. 
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uses this knowledge to work what are called 
miracles, just as man uses his knowledge to 
produce results which are not miraculous. 
Now, if he goes on, there is nothing which 
can be called supernatural, or a violation of 
the laws of nature in the case of man, why 
should we suppose that there is in the case 
of God? A miracle is superhuman, but it 
is not supernatural or a violation of the laws 
of nature. This is, we believe, a fair sum- 
mary of the reviewer’s case, and it is worth 
while to consider whether the sceptic’s dif- 
ficulties are really smoothed, as the writer 
imagines, by this way of putting the matter. 
In the first place, we may observe that, in 
the position thus taken up, a verbal ques- 
tion and a real question are involved. If 
we admit, as every one does admit, that a 
miracle means something effected by a spe- 
cial interposition of the divine will, which 
could not be effected by man, and which 
would not have happened in the ordinary 
course of things, it is clear that, whether 
we prefer to call it supernatural or super- 
human, is a merely verbal question. The 
importance which the reviewer attributes 
to the word “supernatural” is, in fact, a 
signal instance of a difficulty brought on by 
that confusion of language against which he 
protests. He begins his article by a discus- 
sion upon the meaning of the word, and, in 
order to get at this, he is obliged to analyze 
the meaning of the word “nature.” He 
comes to this copclusion: “ We must con- 
ceive it as including every agency which we 
see entering, or can conceive capable of en- 
tering, into the causation of the world. First 
and foremost among these is the agency of 
our own will and mind. Yet strange to say, 
all reference to this agency is often tacitly 
excluded when we speak of the laws of Na- 
ture.” It may be remarked, in the first 
place, that if by nature or natural things is 
meant every agency which we conceive ca- 
pable of entering into the causation of the 
world, then it is not true that first and fore- 
most among these is our own will and mind. 
Obviously, to any one who believes ina God, 
first and foremost would be the will of God. 
If, as we presume the writer meant to do 
(though quite inconsistently), we exclude the 
notion of a God, then in one sense of the 
word “ nature,” it is true, that first and fore- 
most comes our own will. But the surpris- 
ing thing is, that the reviewer should have 
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observed the inconsistency in the use of the 
word “ nature,” to which he adverts, without 
at the same time fairly recognizing that the 
word is used in two ways, each of which is 
equally common. In one sense, the word is 
used, as stated by him, to include man and 
his agency ; and here “ the natural ” stands 
in opposition to “ the divine,” or “ supernat- 
ural.” In another sense the word is used to 
exclude man, and here ‘‘ the natural ” is used 
as opposed to “ the artificial.” So far from 
there being anything strange in the use of 
the word, it may safely be said that, in or- 
dinary language, it is the more common of 
the two. Did the reviewer never hear a 
person say that he preferred nature to art, 
or that the poet leaves the city to commune 
with nature? Here the agency of man is © 
excluded from and put in opposition to the 
notion of nature, but there is nothing strange 
or inaccurate in this way of speaking. The- 
reviewer quotes rather contemptuously “a 
distinguished living lecturer upon physical 
science,” who fell into this supposed error, 
when he remarked in a course of lectures 
upon heat, that, ‘there is no spontaneous- 
ness in Nature ;” but, if instead of carping 
at this remark, the reviewer had set himself 
fairly to consider it in all its bearings, it 
would have led him to a solution of the dif- 
ficulty. Coleridge has a similar observation 
in the Aids to Reflection: “In Nature there 
is no origin.” This notion, that in nature 
there is no spontaneousness or no origin, 
lies at the bottom of all uses of the word 
“nature.” We have given the two most 
common of these uses. In one of them, na- 
ture is opposed to those phenomena which are 
accomplished by the originating will of man ; 
in the other, it is opposed to those phenomena 
which are accomplished by the originating 
will of God. The opposite to the natural is, 
in the one case, the artificial, in the other, the 
supernatural. This distinction the reviewer 
has failed to grasp, and he is constantly 
brought into difficulty by his assumption 
that the natural and supernatural are in every 
case properly opposed to each other. When 
the meanings of the word “ nature ” are on 

adequately seen, the futility of debating 
about the use of the words “ superhuman ” 


and “supernatural” is apparent. When 


God interferes to work a miracle, the agency © 
is supernatural as well as superhuman. tt es 
is simply to avoid ambiguity that we do not 
apply the word “ supernatural ” to the agency 
of man as standing in opposition to nature 
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in its narrower sense. Custom has deter- 
mined that when a thing is called “ super- 
natural,” i.e., above nature, we shall under- 
stand nature to be used in the wider sense 
which includes man; but if custom had not 
so determined, there would be no impropri- 
ety in speaking of the action of man as “ su- 
pernatural,” inasmuch as it, too, is above 
nature, taking the word in its narrower sense. 
It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that, 
in common language, it is implied that the 
modes of operation differ in the case of God 
and of man. The fundamental notion of 
the word “nature” is a dead chain of cause 
and effect, and when man and his doings are 
included, it is only because the free will of 
man is dropped out of sight while the atten- 
tion is fixed on the superior free will of God. 
In discussing the meaning of a word, we must, 
of course, waive all metaphysical theories. 
We must not inquire whether there really is 
such a thing, on the one hand, as free will in 
man, or, on the other, as natural law con- 
trasted with the free will of God. 

We said above that a real question was 
involved, as well as a verbal question. The 
real question is this. Does a miracle imply 
a violation of natural laws? Now, before 
entering upon this question, we cannot for- 
bear to express some surprise that the re- 
viewer has not stated the obligations under 
which he lies to Mr. Mansel. Mr. Mansel’s 
Essay on Miracles stands, indeed, among the 
list of books at the head of the article and 
is quoted in the article; but the writer has 
not informed his readers that almost every- 
thing which he says on the subject of the vio- 
lation of nature is to be found in that essay. 
The reviewer has possibly not read Mr. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, but as the mat- 
ter is put more concisely there, we will quote 
a passage from the Sixth Lecture instead of 
quoting from the essay :— 


‘¢‘ A miracle, in one sense, need not neces- 
sarily be a violation of the laws of nature. 
God may make use of natural instruments 
acting after their kind, as man himself does, 
within his own sphere, in the production of 
artificial combinations. The great question, 
however, still remains. Has God ever, for 
religious purposes, exhibited phenomena in 
certain relations which the observed course 
of nature and the artistic skill of man are 
unable to bring about or account for ?” 


Now, so far as the position taken up by the 
reviewer differs from what is here said, it 
differs for the worse. In the first place, he 
omits to qualify his statement with the words 
“in one sense ;” and, in the second place, 
he thinks that the difficulties are smoothed 
so that, if the question remains, it is no lon- 
ger formidable. The importance of the words 
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“in one sense” consists in this, that when 
men like Hume talk about a violation of na- 
ture, they include under this term the very 
notion which the reviewer fancies will rec- 
oncile them to the miracles. Their way of 
speaking is very possibly an inaccurate way 
of speaking, but this is a verbal question 
which we will not discuss. It is, neverthe- 
less, quite certain that the notion of God 
coming in and applying natural laws to ef- 
fect a particular purpose, just as men apply 
them, would, in Hume’s eyes, constitute a 
violation of nature. If this is admitted, it 
must also be admitted that Mr. Mansel is 
right in thinking that the great question still 
remains. There is,, however, as we have 
said, a real question involved. Mr. Mansel 
says that we may take the phrase “a viola- 
tion of natural law” to mean that a particu- 
lar cause should be made to produce an ab- 
normal effect. We may add, that it would 
be a violation of natural law if that which 
is usually a cause is made to produce no ef- 
fect. Now, it is quite true that we can im- 
agine a miracle to be performed without any 
such violation of nature as this. The re- 
viewer’s mistake is in supposing that itis 
only a violation of nature in this strict sense 
of the word to which sceptics object. When 
we are told that God bade the sun to stand 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the val- 
ley of Ajalon, we may picture to ourselves 
this miraculous phenomenon in two ways. 
We may suppose either that the ordinary 
laws of motion were suddenly suspended, or 
that other laws of which we know nothing 
were brought into play to overrule the ordi- 
nary laws, which, but for such intervention, 
would have remained in operation. But it 
seems to us to be a pure delusion to suppose 
that, in the eyes of the followers of Hume, 
there would be an important difference in 
these two views. The reviewer, indeed, in 
some passages would almost seem to fancy 
that, by dwelling upon the instrumentality 
of natural laws, he gets rid of the notion of 
a special interposition of Providence. But, 
if so, this is a baseless fancy. If the notion 
of a special interposition is set aside, we can- 
not have a true miracle. The interposition 
may be as remote as we please; but noth- 
ing is gained by treating it as remote in- 
stead of immediate. As a matter of fact, the 
interposition is represented in some of the 
miracles as more or less remote, as, for in- 
stance, when “ The Lord caused the sea to 
go back by a strong east wind all night ;” 
but the character. of the miracle is not es- 
sentially altered by being thus put back, 
We can conceive it put back many such 
steps, but we gain nothing by it. It is of 
no use to add links to the chain if the chain 
is not pulled somewhere. 
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WHICH SIDE SHOULD CLAIM THE SYM- 
PATHIES OF ENGLISHMEN? 

IN the subjoined communication (written 
some months ago) Professor Newman pro- 
duces the most prominent features in the 
struggle between the United States Govern- 
ment and the slaveholding rebels :— 


To the Editor of the London American: 
Sir,—In regard to the American civil war, 
few writers of this country have done justice 
to the cause of the North. Because the 
North has not yet pronounced that slavery 
shall be exterminated, they overlook that the 
war is on the question whether slavery shall 
be crippled. Out of this fallacy, which pro- 
nounced the combatants to deserve equal 
sympathy from the bystanders, has mainly 
arisen all that injustice of English public men 
and public writers, which has naturally nec- 
essarily, and, I think, most reasonably exas- 
perated the Northerners. I beg permission 
to call attention to the broad and notorious 
facts, which have been so sadly overlooked 
and so shamefully disguised. 

Mr. Lincoln, as candidate for the Presi- 
dency, pledged himself not to permit exten- 
sion of slavery; Mr. Breckinridge was 
pledged to extend: it. When Mr. Lincoln 
was elected, South Carolina rebelled. The 
war was begun by the South because they 
would not have as President a man pledged 
to oppose the extension of slavery; clearly, 
then, the war is on this question primarily. 
None are so good judges of its tendency as 
the Abolitionists of the North, who, till now, 
have stood aloof from all Federal politics : 
who indeed treated the policy of Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward with disgust and contempt, 
until the North rose in majesty and might 
to take up war in real earnest against the 
attack of the South. Thereupon the Abo- 
litionists heartily joined President Lincoln ; 
and their most eloquent leader, Wendell 
Phillips, spoke with enthusiasm for the war. 
The vast exertions of Massachusetts, which 
is the soul and heart of liberty, speak to the 
same effect, and guarantee, if guarantee 
were needed, that the victory of the North 
will be the victory of freedom. 

But the insurgents had moved a second 
vital question, whether the States shall es- 
tablish a right to secede from the Union at 
their own will and pleasure, and, indeed by 
the perjury and treason of their Executive. 
This second ground drew the whole Demo- 
cratic party of the North into the war, al- 
though it had previously been the ally and 
tool of the South. President Lincoln is 
President not solely of the Republican party 
which elected him, but also of the Dem- 
ocratic party which opposed him; and he 
has to carry on this most dangerous and dif- 


|the Northerners. 





ficult war by their joint energies. It took 


forty years in England to convert us into 
willingness to emancipate our colonial slaves, 
when it did not need to cost us more than a 
moderate and a merely pecuniary effort; if 
the last twelve months have not yet converted 
the Democratic party, especial:y while Ken- 
tucky holds to the Union, what Englishman 
can wonder or gravely blame them? 

The President finds an ample ground and 
necessity for the war in that grievance which 
the whole North feels, namely, they are con- 
tending for law against lawlessness and trea- 
son, and for national existence against a dis- 
integrated principle which would reduce them 
to a rope of sand. It suffices to display this 
ground of war, and not to alienate a large 
part of the North by avowing prematurely 
the other ground, and the ulterior objects 
now legally possible, since rebels can nolonger 
appeal to the Constitution. I trust we shall 
ere long, hear that the progress of opinion 
has justified President Lincoln in proclaim- 
ing that slavery not only must be stopped, 
not only driven back, but must be destroyed ; 
but meanwhile, whatever profession of war 
the North makes, success in the war ensures 
the immediate crippling, and at least early 
extirpation of slavery. It is, therefore, to 
me an inexplicable wonder if any Englishman, 
not led astray by despotic fanaticism, can 
fail to give his warmest sympathies to the 
North. 

But now for my practical point. Our 
statesmen and our press have greatly exas- 
perated those who are naturally our best and 
most valuable friends—the New England- 
ers and the agriculturists of the great West. 
Earl Russell is said to have declared that the 
North was fighting for empire, the South for 
independence; when, in fact, the North fights 
for civilization against barbarism, for law 
against lawlessness, for the responsibility of 

ublic officers against the impunity of per- 
jured treason, for humanity against cruelty, 
for coherent civilized institutions against in- 
terminable anarchy. After pretending to 
desire in 1856 to exterminate privateering 
on the grounds of humanity, our Govern- 
ment has gone out of its way tenderly to re- 
serve for the rebels the right of having pri- 
vateers! It has given to them, before they 
had proved their strength, the right of buy- 
ing arms from us; which the same ministers 
(Lords Palmerston and Russell) refused to 
Hungary after she had beaten Austria in a 
good cause, and wanted nothing but arms to 
beat off Russia also. 

It began to arm Canada last August; and 
the Times proclaimed that it.was done against 
It has never uttered one 
distinct word to make the South hopeless of 
receiving active aid from us; and all through 
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the absurd fury in which this nation put it- 
self because Captain Wilkes did against us 
the hundredth part of what we have done 
against America, the ministerial papers, viz., 
the Times, the Morning Post, the Globe, the 
Observer—have been foremost in bitter zeal, 
often bloodthirsty. All our action, and all 
the writing of Whig and Tory newspapers, 
has tended to make those who are fighting a 
noble battle for law first, and for freedom 
next, to believe that we are seeking to pick 
a quarrel with them now that their hands are 
full. Lask, then, is it not high time for those 
who desire the overthrow of slavery and the 
success of a righteous cause to express their 
sympathy with the North bya great national 
declaration, which shall not only be heard in 
Parliament and stop the shameful tendencies 
to interfere for the benefit of the South, but 
also be so heard in America as to discourage 
the South and reconcile to us the hearts of 
the North? If we delay this until decisive 
victory crowns the Northern arms, the act 
will not be so acceptable, nor so easily be 
believed sincere. 
Respectfully yours, 
F, W. NEwMAN. 





From The London Review, 18 Dec. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND PROF. NEWMAN. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been engaged in a gentle Platonic flirtation 
with Mr. Francis Newman, in a newspaper 
corespondence. The cause of the encounter 
between two spirits so unworldly was a cen- 
sure passed upon Mr. Gladstone by Mr. 
Newman for his recent speech at Newcastle. 
Mr. Newman is a terrible and uncompromis- 
ing Northerner ; and he comes forth breath- 
ing fire and fury against the sugar-plantations 
of the South. On the other hand, the Chan- 
cellor of her majesty’s Exchequer—looking 
on all war from the point of view of an eco- 
nomical archangel—has, nevertheless, some 
sympathy for the courage, the chivalry, the 
military order of the Southern States. Dis- 
tracted by counter impulses, Mr. Gladstone 
sighs, and at intervals contradicts himself. 
Yes ; it is godlike to hate slavery, but these 
Southerners remind us in an affecting way of 
the Homeric and patriarchal ages. The bat- 
tle that is waging on the plains of Rich- 
mond is as picturesque as if it were a battle 
for a second Troy. All war is wrong and 
foolish, and President Lincoln is as impru- 
dent in persisting in an ill-judged attempt to 
conquer back the loyalty of the South, as 
Menelaus was unwise in spending ten long 

years in the chase of athankless Helen. But 
if there is to be a war, who would not be 





amongst the picturesque hosts of Richmond 
—that motley myltitade of retainers and 
of slaves led on by their chieftains, and 
bound together by the indissoluble ties of 
family affection ? Mr. Gladstone is too sin- 
cere a believer in the blessings of Christian- 
ity and civilization not to detest the shed- 
ding of blood. Nor is war merely in his 
eyes unchristian—the keeper of her majes- 
ty’s Exchequer and the author of the Com- 
mercial Treaty knows that it is also eminently 
expensive. The North have no business to 
oppress the South, nor have they any right to 
issue such quantities of paper money. All 
this Mr. Gladstone sees, and carefully ob- 
serves. Nor does it escapea classical and 
artistic eye that the scene on the James 
River, by a skilful imagination, might al- 
most have been made to do duty for the 
Scamander. 

Led away by this Homeric simplicity of 
mind, Mr. Gladstone gave vent at Newcastle, 
some short time ago, to some admiration 
for Mr. Jefferson Davis and the South, which 
smacked, half of the classical student and 
half of the sentimental cavalier. Where 
slavery is concerned, Mr. Francis Newman is 
a terrible and uncompromising Roundhead. 
Rushing upon Mr. Gladstone in the columns 
of the Star, he smote him hip and thigh, with 
the zeal and the enthusiasm of an Iconoclast. 
Loud rang Mr. Frances Newman’s sword 
and tongue. Crash went Mr. Gladstone’s 
painted glass. The South are a nation of 
slave-owners and slave-dealers, and a chosen 
people must have no dealings with the fol- 
lowers of sin. Let the fate of Agag be 
reserved also for Jefferson Davis. Bind 
their nobles with chains and their princes 
with cords ofiron. Such, or to some such, 
purpose, ran doubtless the sentiments of 
that Abolitionist of Abolitionists, Mr. Fran- 
cis Newman. Well might Mr. Gladstone 
tremble, for the tornado was upon him. 
On reading what Mr. Francis Newman 
thought about the South, and his half- 
avowed sympathy for the South, he felt 
probably something of what the worthy 
prelate Laud might have felt if he had in- 
cautiously said something foolish in the 
presence of some red-hot Oliver Cromwell. 
What Mr. Gladstone experienced at finding 
himself so treated was doubtless half a feel- 
ing of shame and half a feeling of martyr- 

om. 

Mr. Gladstone is one of the first men in 
England, and Mr. Newman is an humble 
professor in the University of London. Mr. 
Gladstone is, or is supposed to be, a High 
Churchman of credit and renown, who can 
ascend the highest theological eminences 
with all the energy of a pilgrim, yet with 
all the unruffled placidity of a saint. Mr. 
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Newman’s religious opinions are well known. 
At first sight, the two men have little in 
common. Yet a secret impulse led Mr. 
Gladstone to listen to the voice of Professor 
Francis Newman, when Mr. Disraeli him- 
self might have spent his taunts in vain 
without eliciting a reply. It was one Deep 
calling to another. ‘The critic of Homer 
and the avenger of the wrongs of Helen 
heard from afar, and recognized the cry of 
Homer’s veteran translator. In the House 
of Commons, the right honorable member 
for the University of Oxford is proud, and 
sometimes intolerable, to his equals and his 
competitors. But now all pride was laid 
aside. It is with exquisite humility and the 
most unfeigned modesty that Mr. Gladstone 
rides, like Lady Godiva, through the regions 
of literature. He is no more the mighty 
framer of the Budget; he is a neophyte, 
proud of his powers, yet pretending that he 
is willing to be taught. Trippingly, deli- 
cately, tremblingly the maiden Chancellor 
of the Exchequer approaches the confes- 
sional of this Gansu father. Tell me, my 
father, he seems to say, tell me, in the name 
of Homer, have I sinned? It must be con- 
fessed that the picture’ is not without its 
scenic effect. It was Henry IV. kneeling, 
with reverence on his lips but with defiance 
at heart, to kiss the Pope’s toe, only that 
in Gladstone’s case, if common report be 
true, it was the believer who was the suppli- 
ant. And it must also be acknowledged, 
that in both instances the suppliant party 
meets with the same kind of humiliating 
rebuff. It is true that Mr. Gladstone takes 
advantage of his position, and in the very 
middle of his homage, slily manages to ad- 
minister to the venerable literary pontiff a 
most provoking poke in the ribs. ‘The pro- 
fessor might, however, have been appeased 
by the sight of so eminent a statesman on 
his knees. Without appearing to be in the 
least edified or conciliated by the spectacle, 
he at once proceeds to inflict condign pun- 
ishment on the imposing sinner before him. 

In the first place, he sent Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to the daily papers, a step which, how- 
ever gratifying to the readers of daily papers, 
can hardly have been calculated to delight 
Mr. Gladstone himself. In the second place 
—after acknowledging the unexpected pleas- 
ure of hearing from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—he boldly rates him for what we 
suppose, in the language of the day, would be 
termed his Southern proclivities. He threat- 
ens the Government with the imminent dan- 
ger of the hatred of the whole American 
race. More than this, he taunts them with 
their selfishness in discouraging insurrec- 
tion in the New, while they encourage it in 


the Old World. The Southern Confederacy 
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is a slaveholding power, a monster which is 
anxious to be allowed to rear its monstrous 
head among nations. It isan offence against 
public morality for a statesman of Mr. 
Gladstone’s position to speak at all of such 
a power “‘ without declaring abhorrence of 
it; or at least to speak in such a tone that 
he can for a moment be suspected of desir- 
ing its success.” Mr. Gladstone and Mr. - 
Newman represent respectively two large 
parties, the opinions of which about the 
present American struggle are somewhat 
one-sided and unfair. ‘The shield has two 
sides, and each will only look at the side 
nearest to itself. The one maintains, with 
Mr. Gladstone, that the North has taken 
upon it a hopeless and destructive enter- 
prise; and that the South is a chivalrous, 
and worthy to be an independent nation. 
That is one side of the shield. The other 
side is the side to which those confine their ‘ 
view who would encourage the North to 
convert this fratricidal conflict into a wild 
and flaming propaganda of anti-slavery 
principles. In every sense slavery is a sad 
and brutal thing. Since the days of Wil- 
berforce every liberal-minded Englishman 
looks forward to its abolition whenever the 
day comes for abolishing it with safety. But 
it is not without solicitude that many regard 
the possible perils of a military scheme of 
emancipation. Mr. Newman and Mr. Glad- 
stone are both inspired by ideas which are 
noble but eminently unpractical. The one 
detests slavery as the other detests war. 
Slavery is a terrible evil, and one destined, 
perhaps, to vanish from the civilized face of 
the earth. So, on the other hand, is war. 
Yet Mr. Newman forgets that even the sud- 
den extinction of slavery may be too dearly 
bought, and Mr. Gladstone forgets that 
there are some great questions which, when 
it comes to the last, can only be solved by 
war. 

One of the most serious features of the 
present struggle is, as is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Newman, the universal antipathy to 
England expressed openly all over the Amer- 
ican continent. We certainly seem to run a 
risk of being la nation incomprise. Noth- 
ing we do suits anybody. As far as Amer- 
ica is concerned, we are not sure that we 
have not partially to blame ourselves, if, in- 
deed, in the presence of the ruffianly excite- 
ment that has lately prevailed against her 
on the other side of the Atlantic, England 
can be called upon to excuse or to reproach 
herself. Possibly, whatever this country 
could have done would have been taken in 
evil part. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that the universal feeling that pervades 
England in favor of the dissolution of the 
Union is not unseen abroad. It is put down 
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to that spirit of selfishness which is sup- 
posed to be the key to England’s whole pol- 
icy. There is some truth in it. We have 
not shown any generous love for the Ameri- 
can stars and stripes in the hour of their 
danger. Whether we followed the dictates 
of mere human nature in acquiescing with 
something very much akin to satisfaction in 
’ the approaching disruption of a great em- 
pire, or whether that half-satisfaction was 
ungenerous and unworthy, will be decided 
one day by a posterity that will be able to 
judge better than we. Mr. Newman is cer- 
tainly so far right, that little good is to be 
expected from its having been made evident 
in the eyes of all nations. 


From The Spectator, 13 Dec. 
THE POLICY OF A NEGRO ARMY FOR 
THE NORTH. 

Ir the statesmen of the North had any 
moral perspective in their minds, if they could 
see the advantage of having a point of sight 
to which all their efforts should converge, 
if they could appreciate the vigor lent to the 
intellect even of inferior politicians by keep- 
ing constantly on the look-out for opportu- 
nities to further one great purpose, they 
would now, we think, be fairly prepared to 
take up a new policy of inconceivable im- 
portance which events have fairly forced 
upon them, and which might bear fruit in a 

adual solution of the most difficult prob- 
em of their “destiny.” 

The first negro regiments have been raised. 
They have shown remarkable spirit and re- 
markable subordination. One of them, raised 
by General Jim Lane, won the day against 
heavy odds in a little engagement at Island 
Mounds on the 27th October. A company 
of the rawest negro recruits sailed up the 
Sapelo, in Florida, under Colonel Beard, 
early in November, twice landed under a 
heavy fire and dispersed their enemies, and 
behaved altogether with the most ardent en- 
thusiasm and courage during this, their first 
military trial. The negro volunteers are as 
eager and forward as the American recruits 
seem now to be reluctant. What is more, 
they are much more amenable to discipline 
than the native Americans. There is just 
the difference in caste between them and 
their white officers, which is the secret of all 
effective military discipline. And for them 
now, even more than for the Northern white 
laborers, there is beginning to be a purpose 
in the war. Every State now gained for the 
North will strengthen the foundation of their 
freedom, and extend the area of their own 


safety. The difference in the future of the 





negro race between a South closely hemmed 
in by a free and compact Union, —and a 
South strong enough to dominate a divided 
continent, will be enormous. None can now 
have the same stake in the contest as the 
negroes themselves. All this is beyond the 
ossibility of question, and is quite clear to 
the negroes of Port Royal and of Kansas 
ienseatven. But the statesmen of the North 
have failed as yet to see the bearing of it, 
They are drifting blindly, and almost reluc- 
tantly, into an’emancipation policy; and so 
may lose half the political fruits of it. If 
they make this the recognized centre of their 
policy—as it must become, if the war lasts, 
its obscure unrecognized centre—they might 
grasp a hundred —— which would 
otherwise escape them. And especially by 
a comprehensive consistency of policy (which 
it is almost hopeless to expect from them) 
they might now turn impending anarchy at 
home and military languor into coherent pur- 
pose and regimental zeal. At present this 
truth has scarcely glimmered on the state- 
craft of the shiftless American Cabinet. The 
New York Tribune complains that even the 
negro regiment which won its military rank 
at Island Mounds, is at present no part of 
the “ national army,” but an “ irregular levy, 
exposed even by the laws of war to the fate 
of guerillas taken in arms without author- 
ity.” We know well what fate this would 
be at the hands of the South. And the New 
York Tribune is right in saying that the very 
first step of the Union should be to give all 
the negro regiments the full privileges of 
Union soldiers, and absolutely enforce the 
treatment of prisoners taken from amongst 
them by the South in all respects as prison- 
ers of war. Without this step how is it even 
possible to expect negro recruits for a flag 
which disowns them at the first risk? The 
simple truth is that the value of a negro arm 
has not yet dawned upon the Federal poli- 
ticians. And Federal generals are still per- 
mitted to issue such pieces of official insan- 
ity, as this of a General Boyle, in Kentucky, 
dated Nov. 27th: “ All commanding officers 
serving in this district are ordered not to 
permit any negroes or slaves to enter the 
camps, and all officers or privates are forbid- 
den to interfere or intermeddle with the slaves 
in any way.” That such a policy should 
be runnnig on side by side with the negro 
recruiting system is one of those innumera- 
ble little facts which show us that statesman- 
ship does not exist at the North. The Re- 
publican leaders work away at the war like 
so many moles, never knowing where they 
may emerge, and never caring to secure that 
their efforts shall be convergent. Let us 
look for a moment at the “ irrepressible ne- 
gro” from the military point of view, and 
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see how many problems he might, if steadily 
regarded in this light, help to solve. 

In the first place, the negro would prob- 
ably supply the North as good or even a bet- 
ter military matériel than the mean whites 
supply to the South. They are quite as 
strong and quite as hardy, apparently quite 
as courageous, nearly as intelligent, much 
more faithful if well treated, and much more 
deeply habituated to that obedient attitude 
of mind which is the essence of military dis- 
cipline. The Northern army has always 
been a free-and-casy army ; fighting bravely, 
it is said, but also determined to exercise the 
right of public opinion as to the moment 
when they have done their share. The no- 
tion seizes them in battle that they have ac- 
complished all that ought to be expected of 
them, and then no officer can force them to do 
more. This is not business in military af- 
fairs. The Southern troops, accustomed to 
an aristocratic caste, do not judge for them- 
selves in this way. They spend themselves 
at the command of their officers. And thus, 
too, it would, in all probability, be with a 
negro army. ‘Their fidelity and their respect 
for the white race would alike keep tight 
the bonds of military authority, now so loose 
at the North. The negroes would be Sepoys 
without any disposition to treachery, and 
with more than the Sepoy physique. More- 
over, they would be even less exposed to the 
malaria and exhaustion of the Southern 
climate than the Southerners themselves. 
Again, the negro just released from slavery 
would thankfully accept low wages in the 
Northern army, instead of the enormous 
bounty and pay now claimed by every white 
volunteer ; and they would be as easy to sat- 
isfy with wholesome rations of any kind as 
the present army is hard. Every element 
of the soldier is to be found in the negro, 
unless it be natural military tastes, and this 
the cause now supplies. There is physical 
strength and a body used to unlimited hard- 
ships. There is deference of spirit, clanship 
as between man and man, and affectionate 
fidelity to superiors. There is the willing 
hand without the meddling head, and the 
greatest of all‘motives for desperate valor. 

But next, a large auxiliary negro army 
would help to solve a great political prob- 
lem. Under the President’s Emancipation 
policy a great number of negroes must be at- 
tracted northwards, and the greatest jeal- 
ousy is felt by the Northern laborer lest they 
should reduce his normal wages. By em- 
ploying them freely in the army this danger 
would be partially averted, and a great boon 
conferred upon the Northern laborer, who 
dreads the drafting policy of the administra- 
tion. In this way the half-reluctant States 
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of the North would be reconciled to the first 
steps of the Emancipation policy,—and if, 
as we hope, the regiments thus formed should 

rove the most effective and best disciplined 
in the army, the military pride of the North 
would soon convert them to the President’s 
policy,—for no susceptibilities of caste woul: 
be hurt by the glory of black regiments with 
white commissioned officers,—the unjust rule 
of war being that all display of public grati- 
tude is lavished on the leader, however much 
is due to the followers. 

But not only would this policy enormously 
lower the cost of the army, spare the labor 
of the North, and reconcile the Democrats 
to emancipation, but it might be made one 
of the most powerful elements in what we 
may call the foreign policy of the war; for 
there would be no better means of avoiding 
all the dangers of servile insurrection than 
passing the fugitive slaves through the dis- 
cipline of a military régime. The least in- 
dulgence of private license or vindictiveness 
might then be punished by instant death 
without any undue austerity. In no way 
could a severer control be kept over the 
risks of emancipation on a large scale. And 
thus the natural European suspicion of all 
sudden emancipation would be best removed. 
Nor would this be all. One result of such a 
measure would be still more important. A 
negro army once established would probably 
become the nucleus of the permanent mili- 
tary system of the North,—and so a most 
important check upon the South. Ofcourse, 
we are assuming what all Englishmen now 
assume, that: absolute subjugation of the 
South is a dream, that the war is a question 
of boundaries, — a question, as mathemati- 
cians would say, of the maximum or mini- 
mum extent of the slave power. Now, as- 
suming this, what could be more important, 
more decisive for the slavery policy of the 
South, than the existence of a negro army 
across the horder,—capable of large increase, 
and ready and eager to act in all causes directly 
involving the extension or limitation of slav- 
ery? The knowledge of such a fact would be 
by far the most effective check on slavery 
propagandism that could be exerted by the 
agency of human fear. 

In whatever light we contemplate the 
question, the principles involved in the crea- 
tion of a negro army seem to us most preg- 
nant of weighty result and gradual political 
transformations. But if the Northern states- 
men will never look beyond the hour, what 
can save them? Foresight and combinax 
tion are only less needful than strict justice 
in dealing with the emancipation of the “ ir- 
repressible negro.” 











1388 THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER ON THE UNITED STATES. 


The Christian Observer for Dec., in the article on 
Public Affairs, thus speaks of the United States, 
This work is conducted by the successors of Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, and Zachary Macaulay, the great 
Anti-slavery leaders, and is the organ of the 
“ Evangelical Party,” in Great Britain. 

A ray of hope seems at length to gleam 
upon America. The obstinacy, insolence, 
and contempt of justice and humanity of the 
Federal Government have met with a sud- 
den check where it was least expected. There 
has always been a party in the North to whom 
their proceedings were as hateful as to our- 
selves ; but they were cowed and silenced ; 
for moral courage is unhappily a feeble vir- 
tue there. But it has gathered strength at 
last ; and the disgraceful misconduct of the 
war, together with the political misconduct 
and incapacity of President Lincoln and his 
Cabinet, have added thousands to the list of 
the discontented. The elections for the next 
Congress, as well as the different State elec- 
tions, which have just taken place, show a 
strangely altered state of feeling throughout 
the North. The war-party is in fact in a 
minority, and the inhuman proceedings and 
tyrannical violence of the Government are 
denounced in public meetings held even in 
New York itself. At present the Republican 
or war party, with the President at its head, 
are in the throes of what is not unlikely to 
terminate in another revolution; and it 
seems far more probable that the Federal 
States will break up into two or three repub- 
lics, or military despotisms, than it has been 
at any time since the commencement of the 
war, that the North and South should ever 
be reunited. General McClellan has been 
once more suddenly dismissed ; and the com- 
mand of the great army of the Potomac is 
committed to General Burnside. We do not 
pretend to judge of military affairs, but it 
appears to us that the general is sacrificed 
to public clamor. The North wants a vic- 
tory; the Government cannot exist much 
longer without one. McClellan has been 
ordered to fight, and has refused so to do, 
on the plea that he wanted supplies; but no 
doubt under a conviction, which it was not 
prudent to avow, that with an army such as 
he commands it would have been madness to 
risk all in a battle with troops such as the 
Confederate generals could bring into the 
field. Whether General Burnside will re- 
peat those useless, murderous slaughters, 
which, under the name of battles, have 
shocked the world during the last American 
campaign, remains to be seen; nor can we 
tell whether the war itself will be renewed. 
It seems to have come nearly to an end, from 
the mere want of materials to feed on. The 
fire has burnt out for want of fuel. Even 
the most ferocious of the war party will not 





enlist. Volunteers are not to be had at an 
enormous bounty ; and the Government dare 
not enforce the conscription. The tax-gath- 
erer waits till the 1st of January, and every 
thing seems to threaten an impending crash, 
Even the dissolution of the whole fabric of 
the Republic in the North would not surprise 
us. Yet, such are the changes to which all 
democratic governments are liable in times 
of danger,—so violent, sudden, and often 
contrary to every reasonable conjecture,— 
that all this may mean nothing more than a 
conflict of parties. 

If, in common with the whole of England, 
we view the American crisis with satisfaction. 
it is from no indifference to her real welfare. 
She has shown us within the last twelve 
months, that her own happiness, and the 
oe of the world, are likely to be promoted 

y the disruption of her huge republic. A 
State that has no respect for its own liabili- 
ties, is not likely to respect the liberty of 
other States A nation that carries on a 
civil war with a ferocity unknown except to 
savages, is not exactly the nation whose 
threats of foreign conquest will much lon- 
ger be tolerated even by the most tolerant 
of her allies. The massacre of ten unof- 
fending, unarmed Confederates in cold blood, 
on the plea that a Federalist, who was miss- 
ing, was supposed to have been murdered, 
has sent a thrill of horror through Great 
Britain. This is not merely the language of 
newspapers and politicians; it is well that 
America should know that indignation is 
much more wide and solemn; and that our 
oldest and best men are amongst the first to 
denounce it, as standing side by side with 
the massacres of Dahomey in the appalling 
magnitude of its guilt, and as affording a 
proof of the wonderful patience and long- 
suffering of Almighty God. It was in such 
terms that it was denounced from the pulpit 
on Sunday last, in a missionary sermon, by 
Mr. H. V. Elliott, of Brighton, which those 
who heard will not soon forget. Why are 
American Christians silent amid such na- 
tional crimes as this P 

The Emperor Napoleon has formally pro- 
posed to England and Russia, that an offer 
of mediation be made on the part of the three 
great powers, the basis of which should be 
suspension of the blockade, and of hostilities 
on both sides, for six months, with a view 
to further negotiations for peace. Russia 
first, and then our own Cabinet, have de- 
clined the proposal; though at the same 
time Russia declares her readiness to give to 
it her moral support, if it should be carried 
out; and England, expressing great respect 
for the emperor’s motives, and throwing in 
a courteous acknowledgment of his good 
offices rendered to us in the affair of the 
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THE UNITED SERVICE 


seizure.of the Trent, thinks it expedient to 
wait ; under the conviction that interference 
at present would be productive of no good 
result. On the whole, it is clear that the 
three courts are prepared to move whenever 
they can do so with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, and this is all that we can reasonably 
desire. The madness of America must be 
allowed to exhaust itself, and then reason 
will be heard. 


From The United Service Magazine for Dec. 


Wiru that modesty which is so charming | P 


a feature of their character, the Federals pro- 
fess to be furiously angry with England for 
not treating the Confederates as pirates, 
though they are afraid to do anything of the 
kind themselves. We all remember how, at 
the beginning of the war, they captured a 
few Confederate privateersmen, tried them 
as rebels and pirates, and solemnly sentenced 
them to death; but we also remember how 
all this bluster evaporated at the threat of 
retaliation -by the Southerners. The old 
frenzy has been revived of late by the injuries 
inflicted on the Federal commerce by the 
Alabama, and the paroxysms of fear produced 
by one single vessel are positively hidicrous. 
In the apprehension of its Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York stands an excellent chance 
of bombardment, the California packet, 
freighted with the “almighty dollar” will 
become the prey of the “pirate,” and all 
traffic under the Federal flag is at an end. 
A nation that ranks Paul Jones among the 
foremost of its naval heroes, ought not to be 
very severe on pirates. Butit suits well with 
the brilliant achievements of their land 
forces, to find the Federal cruisers cau- 
tiously giving the one armed vessel of the 
Confederates a very wide berth, and the 
New York mob are quite true to their char- 
acter in reviling England as its upholder. 
The fact is, the Confederates have far the 
most reason to complain of our neutrality, 
however honestly carried out, and the Feder- 
als have benefited by it immensely in their 
unrestricted purchase of all warlike matériel. 
So we get no thanks on either side, and shall 
never be free from embarrassment until we 
make up our minds to recognize the Con- 
federacy, and thus do more to put an end to 
the miseries of the war in America, and en- 
forced idleness in Lancashire, than if we 
joined in the half-measure of “ mediation ” 
proposed by France, which if not backed 
by force would only irritate, and give a little 
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fresh strength to the Lincoln Government. 
But it is evident enough that the “ beginning 
of the end” is close upon us; the Youn 
Napoleon has been ignominiously deprived 
of command, and as an advance is now to 
be made cotite qui cotite by Burnside, it is 
tolerably safe to predict what the result will 
be. If he advances, he will be defeated, 
and if he does not advance he will be de- 
osed; and the only choice seems to be, the 
oss of a general, with or without the loss 
of the armed mob which goes at Washing- 
ton by the name of an army. McClellan’s 
friends announce that they intend to pro- 
ose him as the future President, and what 
is more likely than that they should antici- 
pate the legal term? He may not be a first- 
rate general, no one will venture to say that 
he is, but still he is popular with his troops, 
and if they choose to make him Dictator, 
his rule can hardly be worse than that of 
the crazy Abolitionists who have displaced 
him, and who are smarting under their re- 
cent electoral defeat. At any rate, the 
“model Republic” is a thing of the past, 
which in itself is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation for the whole world. 


A FRENCHMAN ON AMERICA. 


HEAR what M. Pelletan says of us in his 
new work, “ La Moderne Babylone.” After 
descanting on the degeneracy of the inhabi- 
tants of Paris, and the tyranny under which 
they live, he suddenly stops, and apostroph- 
izing us, exclaims :— 

“¢The Americans of the North,’ ‘ the 
Yankee,’ the ‘clown,’ the ‘ worshipper of 
the almighty dollar,’ behold what he does 
when the slaveholding South, as if to fasten 
upon the negro the tyranny of climate, tears 
the bond of Union. For a simple met- 
aphysical idea—the Union; for another 
abstract idea, legality: for a dozen of stars 
more or less on a stripe of bunting, the 
American of the North offers upon the altar 
of his country his last man and his last dol- 
lar. He gives the example, never known 
before, of a voluntary budget ; he takes the 
rifle himself, ready to die for abstract justice. 
He learns the art of war, as the France of 
the Republic did under the fire of the 
enemy ; he hesitates at first, he looses the 
the battle at first: but be sure he wins the 
day at last. Do you know any grander 
spectacle— any fairer apotheosis of free- 
dom ?” 





140 THE STORY OF THE GUARD. 


A BORDER STATE GOVERNOR ON THE 
PROCLAMATION. 

TE message of Gov. Pierpont of West 
Virginia has reached us. He states that 
he sustained the Emancipation Proclamation 
at Altoona, and explains why he did. He 
reviews the circumstances under which the 
proclamation was made. The rebels had 
undertaken to found a confedracy on slavery 
as the chief corner-stone. Little progress 
had been made against them in sixteen 
months of warfare. He then says:— 

The leaders of the rebellion had impressed 
the minds of the slaves with the idea that 
the Federal Government would take and sell 
them to the sugar planters of Cuba, to de- 
fray the expenses of the war. Thus the 
slaves themselves, to a great extent, became 
active partisans within the Confederate lines. 
They were everywhere engaged in doing the 
servile work of the camp, and, in many 
instances, in performing the duty of the, 
soldier. All other business than carrying 
on the war was suspended. Their whole 
energies were directed to the prosecution of 
the rebellion. Their slaves number more 
than four millions; and they were engaged, 
in addition to the duties before alluded to, 
in raising supplies of every kind for the 
maintenance of the army; while at the 
North, all our agricultural, commercial, 
manufacturing, and educational pursuits, 
being carried on by white men, it may be 
safely estimated that the four millions of 
slaves engaged in the production of the 
sinews of war, are equal to eight millions of 
men at the North carrying on the pursuits 
before mentioned. 





The Story of the Guard. A Chronicle of 
the War. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 


Tuts little work was written nearly a year 
ago, to commemorate the services of the 
Body-Guard of Gen. Fremont, and with a 
view to the assistance of the families of 
those who had fallen in battle. Various 
causes delayed the publication, but it is still 
as fresh and welcome as it would have been 
then, while it is more needful now to recall 
to the public mind the daring and brilliant 
exploits on which it is founded. No inci- 
dent in our war, so full of incidents, has 
more deeply thrilled the heart of the nation 
than the intrepid charge of Zagonyi and his 
gallant followers at Springfield; it must 
long continue to live in the memory of the 
nation, and the signal injustice with which 
the brave body was subsequently treated 
renders it doubly worthy of remembrance. 
Mrs. Fremont has told the simple tale with 
spirit and judgment, and yet with great 
gracefulness. She allows the actors in it to 
speak for themselves, when she can, which 
method imparts a certain authenticity and 
raciness to the style; but her own contribu- 
tions are so frank, ingenuous, and withal 
generous, that she needs not the seeming 
apology with which she closes her kind la- 
bors :-— 


“« Whate’er success awaits my future life, 
The beautiful is gone—that comes no more.’ 


“ And this is the story of the Body-Guard. 
It is not claimed for them that they showed 
a rarer courage than tens of thousands of 
others in this war. But theirs was the sin- 





This state of facts stood out in bold relief | pular fortune to go to their first battle under 
to all candid observers. It was apparent that) 9 cloud of reproach, though blameless, and 
while slavery is the strength of the Confed-| to return from it victorious, to the punish- 
erates and afforded them the greatest assist-| ment reserved for the gravest military of- 
ance, it was also their weakness and could | fences. They did their whole duty, and 


be easily turned to their overthrow. It was 
evident that all the industrial pursuits of the 
loyal States must be stopped, the army-in- 


creased from one million to fifteen hundred | 





more. They lit up the dark war cloud, fur- 
ther blackened by Ball’s Bluff, with a light- 
ning ray of victory, an earnest of what was 
to follow. For this they were dismissed the 


service ; the morning freshness of their love 








thousand, or the Confederates must be | of country blighted, and its first offering re- 
stricken at their weakest point and an end jected. It is such a grievous sin to throw 
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‘“‘ When there is such a weight of sacrifice 
and suffering, I trust much apology is not 
needed for my attempt to lessen its burden 
on those to whose assistance this little offer- 
ing is dedicated. 

“I think only the wife of a man much 
before the public can fully value the sacred- 
ness of home, and make it almost a religion 
to guard against any profanation of its sweet 
security. Born to and educated in this feel- 
ing in my father’s house, and confirmed in 
it by the experience of my own home, it has 
been a real sacrifice for me to lay open even 
so small a part of my life. This is unneces- 
sary to say to those who know me, but as such 
a vast many more do not, and, only seeing 
what’s done, know not what’s resisted, I beg 
of them to bear this in mind, and not think 
this attempt to relieve suffering more unwo- 
manly or less needed than any of the other 
new positions in which women are finding 
themselves during this strange phase of our 
national life. 

“The restraints of ordinary times do not 
apply now. How many women — many of 
them rich in the good gifts of youth and 
beauty, and charm of the mind—minister 
daily at bedsides of men whose very names 
are unknown to them, overcoming not only 
their shuddering repugnance to ghastly 
sights, butthe deeper instinct of shyness and 
reserve! They can well bear the sneers of 
those whose Decameronish instinct leads 
them to sit apart in pleasant places, and cul- 
tivate forgetfulness while the angel of death 
is leaving no house unvisited. They have 
‘waked to a higher aim:’ they ‘ have felt with 
their native land and are one with their 


kind.” 

We have no occasion to add that, as this 
earnest and sympathetic work is from the 
press of Ticknor & Fields, it is printed with a 


neatness and beauty worthy of the contents. 
— N. Y. Evening Post. 


CHINA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


On Monday last the most important polit- 
ical declaration of our day is said to have 
been made in a very odd locality, the rooms 
of the Geographical Society. Captain Sher- 
ard Osborn and Mr. Lay were there and 





explained their “ policy.” Mr. Lay, accord- 
ing to the Times authority, says that by hon- 
estly paying the import duties to the impe- 
rial Government of China he has engaged its 
friendship and achieved the direction of its 
policy. This great end he means to use to 
capture the whole Taeping army, and trans- 
port it bodily to the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, where there is waste land and 
food and water in abundance. Captain Os- 
born ‘states that he is going to teach the 
Chinese humanity, or, in other words, Eng- 
lish modes of warfare. Both agree that they 
are, in effect, the Cabinet Councillors of the 
Emperor of China, and intend to use their 
power; and Mr. Gladstone, who was present, 
is said to have given his blessing, both per- 
sonal and ministerial, to this gigantic policy, 
and wished it Godspeed. Captain Osborn’s 
and Mr. Lay’s speeches, if accurately sum- 
marized by the writer in the Times, really 
mean that 4 knot of Englishmen intend to 
govern China by Chinese resources; and, 
indeed, in British India permission to Brit 
ish subjects to enlist in the Emperor of Chi- 
na’s service is officially advertised. This is 
the old East Indian policy initiated on a far 
grander scale, and with our eyes wide open 
to the results,—and if true, is by far the most 
momentous act of the Government during 
this generation. Yet Parliament has not 
only not been consulted, but has been soothed 
into carelessness. A despatch of Lord Rus- 
sell, published last session, carefully inti- 
mated that it was the policy of England to 
intervene as little as might be in the strug- 
gle, and only to defend commercial ports. 
The new policy, no doubt, will not involve 
expense to Great Britain, for China will pay ; 
but it involves deeply the most vital prinei- 
ples of our imperial responsibility, and re- 
sults almost certainly in a gradual annexa- 
tion. Is Parliament a cipher that this should 
happen without its sanction? Are we will- 
ing to let the greatest political responsibility 
of our generation be taken up without a 
movement from the nation’s conscience or a 
sign from the nation’s will?—Spectator, 13 
Dec. . 
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THE IMPATIENCE OF HOPE. 
BY MISS H. A. BURINGTON. 


Come, sweet new year! 
We hear thy footsteps falling soft afar, 
And waiting Freedom holds the door ajar. 


Come, sweet new year! 
Beside thy portal, bowed and sad she stands, 
Her blood-soiled banner in her drooping hands. 


Come, sweet new year ! 
Thy crown of promise on her brow we see,— 
Her hope, her strength, her life, are all with thee. 


Come, sweet new year ! 
And let thy gladness from a thousand bells 
Peal out the hope that in her bosom swells. 


Come, sweet new year! 
Grim war sits trembling in his banquet hall— 
The dread handwriting flames along the wall ! 


Come, sweet new year ! 
The long-bound captive lifts his fallen head— 
Amazed, expectant, listens for thy tread. 


Come, sweet new year ! 
The mourning millions wait, with tear-wet eyes, 
The blest fruition of their sacrifice, 


Come, sweet new year ! 
The long, long ranks swept down in truth’s de- 
fence 
Await in thee their glorious recompense. 


Come, sweet new year! 
With snows of peace veil all the gory sod, 
And bring the days acceptable to God. 
— Transcript. 





THE BATTLE OF CHARLESTOWN, DEC. 
2, 1859. 


[To-day is the anniversary of the execution 
of the fanatic, old John Brown, whose soul, how- 
ever, is still marching on in Virginia and else- 
where. And we may imagine whether he looks 
down with pleasure to-day upon the gallant col- 
ored regiments in Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina. The following lines, written two or three 
hy after the execution in 1859, are sent us by 
a friend.|—Ep. Press. 


Fresu palms for the Old Dominion ! 
New peers for the valiant dead ! 

Never hath showered her sunshine 
On a field of doughtier dread— 

Heroes in buff, three thousand, 


And a single scarred gray head ! 


Fuss and feathers and flurry— 
Clink and rattle and roar— 
The old man looks around him 
On meadow and mountain hoar— 
“The place,” he remarks, “ is pleasant, 
I had not seen it before.” 


Form, in your boldest order, 
Let the people press no nigher ! 
Would ye have them hear to his words— 
Words that may spread like fire 2 





THE IMPATIENCE OF HOPE. 


’Tis a right smart chance to test him— 
(Here we are at the gallows-tree), ~ 
So knot the noose—pretty tightly— 
Bandage his eyes—and we’ll see 
(For we'll keep him waiting a little) 
If he tremble in nerve or knee. 


There, in a string, we’ve got him ! 
(Shall the music bang and blow 2) 

The chivalry wheels and marches, 
And airs its valor below. 


Look hard in the blindfold visage 
(He can’t look back), and inquire 
(He has stood there nearly a quarter) 

If he doesn’t begin to tire ? 


Not yet ? how long will he keep us 
To see if he quail or no ? 

I reckon it’s no use waiting, 
And ’tis time that we had the show. 


For the trouble—we can’t see why— 
Seems with us, and not with him, 

As he stands ’neath the autumn sky, 
So strangely solemn and dim! 


But high let our standard flout it ! 
“Sic semper! ”’—the drop comes down— 
And (woe to the rogues that doubt it !) 
There’s an end of old John Brown ? 


Dec. 5th, 1859. H. 
—Hartford Evening Press. 





THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


Tue isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where daring Byron fought and sung, 

Where bandits thrive in time of peace, 
Where much is murdered Homer’s tongue ; 

Vainly Bavaria’s Court may fret, 

For poor King Otho’s sun is set. 


The king was sitting on the deck 
Of his fair frigate on the sea, 
When suddenly there came a check 
Which ended his felicity : 
Courtiers he had at break of day— 
But when the sun set where were they ? 


“The mountains look on Marathon ”— 
The men who, on that haunted plain, 
So marvellous a victory won, 
If they returned to earth again, 
With thoughts of joyous pride would sce 
Their country struggling to be free. 


Strange, that the dream of Homer’s land 
Of Pericles’ immortal town, 
As hopes of liberty expand, 
Should be, an English prince to crown— 
To see an Alfred hold the seas 
Once guarded by Themistocles. 


The dream is vain, and yet it shows 
That Greece is living Greece, even now, 
That the great hope of Freedom glows 
Within it: and that “ rocky brow,” 
If despot treat the realm amiss, 
May see another Salamis. 


























GIVE. — NOVEMBER. 


“ Fill high the bow! with Samian wine !” 
Or English port were better, since 
The scion of an English line 
Is famous Astu’s longed-for Prince : 
And let our pledge of friendship be— 
Hail to the land whose sons are free ! 
—Press, 6 Dec. 





GIVE. 


Is Lancashire liberal? Ontrace her, 
Giving two crowns to her one. 

Is Lancashire stingy? Outface her, 
Giving much to her none. 


Be it little or much, let’s be striving. 
Give money, or blankets, or prayer — 
All but reasons for not giving, 
Though they be never so fair. 


If the North pour her wealth without stint, 
The want passes all her powers : 

If the North’s heart be hard as flint, 
More need of softness in ours. 


Then be there no cry but one 

Heard through this struggle to live, 
The cry of the horse-leech alone — 

A sore cry of Give! Give! Give! 


Rich men, give of your millions, 

* Poor men, let your mites be flung,— 

Lords and laborers, soldiers, civilians, 
Men, women, old and young. 


Give for love of your sister and brother, 
Give for your neighbor’s shame : 
Give in rivalry of each other— 
’T will be giving all the same. 


Love’s gifts bring a blessing confest, 
And who knows but the baser giving, 
May at such a time be blest, 
And dead hearts touched to living ! 
—Punch. 





PUTTING THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


The old saw goes that “ an Irishman is privi- 
leged to speak twice,” and so correct his blun- 
ders. The privilege was never more amusingly 
exercised than in these ingeniously spun verses. 


PATRICUS LOQUITUR. 


On, for some deep, secluded dell, 

Where brick and mortar’s line may cease ; 
To sit down in a pot of grease— 

No, no—I mean a grot of peace! 


I'd choose a home by Erin’s wave, 
With not a sound to mar life’s lot; 

I’d by the cannon have a shot— 
No—by the Shannon have a cot! 
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How fair that rocky isle around, 
That wide expanse to scan it o’er; 
I love a shiver with a roar— 
No—I mean a river with a shore! 


Romantic Erin’s sea-girt land, 
How sweet with one you love the most 
To watch the cocks upon the roast— 
No—I mean the rocks upon the coast ! 


*T were sweet, at moonlight’s mystic hour, 
To wander forth where few frequent, 
And come upon a tipsy gent— 
No—I mean a gypsy tent! 


In that retirement lone I would 
Pursue some rustic industry, 
And make myself a boiling tea— 

No, no—I mean a toiling bee! 


Beneath a shady sycamore, 

How sweet to breathe love’s tender vow; 
Your dear one bitten by a sow— 

No—I mean sitting by a bough! 


Or, sweet with your fond wife to sit 
Outside your door at daylight’s close 

While she’s hard hitting at your nose— 
No—lI mean hard knitting at your hose ? 


Perhaps on early cares you brood, 
While sympathy her sweet face shows ; 

’Tis good to walk upon one’s toes— 
No—I mean to talk upon one’s woes ! 


She smiles you into jest at last, 
As pleased to see the spell is broke, 
And draw from you a gentle moke— 
No, no—I mean a mental joke! 


Ah ! how you watch that fairy shape, 
A summer dress which does adorn ; 

Admiring much her laugh of scorn— 
No, no—I mean her scarf of lawn! 


NOVEMBER. 


Tue wild November comes at last 
Beneath a veil of rain, 

The night wind blows its folds aside— 
Her face is full of pain. 


The latest of her race, she takes 
The Autumn’s vacant throne ; 
She has Lut one short moon to live, 

And she must live alone. 


A barren realm of withered fields, 
Bleak woods, and falling leaves, 
The palest morns that ever dawned ; 

The dreariest of eves. 


It is no wonder that she comes, 
Poor month ! with tears of pain; 

For what can one so hopeless do 
But weep, and weep again. 
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OVERTURES 


OVERTURES FROM RICHMOND. 
BY PROFESSOR CHILD. 
A NEW LILLIBURLERO. 


“Wet, Uncle Sam,” says Jefferson D., 
Lilliburlero, old Uncle Sam, 
“ You’ll have to join my Confed’racy,” 
Lilliburlero, old Uncle Sam. 
“Lero, lero, that don’t appear O, that don’t 
appear,”’ says old Uncle Sam, 
“ Lero, lero, filibustero, that don’t appear,” says 
old Uncle Sam. 


“So, Uncle Sam, just lay down your arms,” 
Lilliburlero, etc., 
“Then you shall hear my reas’nable terms,” 
Lilliburlero, etc. 
“ Lero, lero, I’d like to hear O, I’d like to hear,” 
says old Uncle Sam, 
“ Lero, lero, filibustero, I’d like to hear,” says 
old Uncle Sam. 


“ First, you must own I’ve beat you in fight,” 
Lilliburlero, ete., 
“Then, that I always have been in the right,” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 
“Lero, lero, rather severe O, rather severe,” 
says old Uncle Sam, 
“« Lero, lero, filibustero, rather severe,” says old 
Uncle Sam. 


“Then, you must pay my national debts,” 
Lilliburlero, etc., 
“No questions asked about my assets,” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 
“ero, lero, that’s very dear O, that’s very 
dear,” says old Uncle Sam, 
“‘ Lero, lero, filibustero, that’s very dear,’’ says 
old Uncle Sam. 


** Also, some few I. 0. U.’s and bets.” 
Lilliburlero, etc., 
“Mine and Bob Toombs’s, and Slidell’s, and 
Rhett’s,” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 
* Lero, lero, that leaves me zero, that leaves me 
zero,” says Uncle Sam, 
“Lero, lero, filibustero, that leaves me zero,” 
says Uncle Sam. 


“ And, by the way, one little thing more,” 
Lilliburlero, ete., 
“ You're to refund the costs of the war,” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 
“ Lero, lero, just what I fear O, just what I 
fear,” says old Uncle Sam, 
“ Lero, lero, filibustero, just what I fear,” says 
old Uncle Sam. 


“Next, you must own our Cavalier blood ! ” 
Lilliburlero, ete., 
“And that your Puritans sprang from the 
mud!” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 
“ Lero, loro, that mud is clear Q, that mud is 
clear,” says old Uncle Sam, 
“ Lero, lero, filibustero, that mud is clear,” says 
old Uncle Sam. 


“ Slavery’s of course, the chief corner-stone.” 
Lilliburlero, etc., 

“ Of our NEW Clv-IL-I-Za-TION |” 
Lilliburlero, etc. 
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“ Lero, lero, that’s quite sincere O, that’s quite 
sincere,” says old Uncle Sam. 

“Lero, lero, filibustero, that’s quite sincere,” 
says old Uncle Sam. 


“You'll understand, my recreant tocl,” 
Lilliburlero, ete., 
“You're to submit, and we are to rule,” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 
“Lero, lero, aren’t you a hero! aren’t you a 
t hero!” says Uncle Sam, 
“ Lero, lero, filibustero, aren’t you a hero!” 
suys Uncle Sam. 


“Tf to these terms you fully consent,” 
Lilliburlero, etc., 
“Tl be Perpetual King-President,” 
Lilliburlero, ete. 
“Lero, lero, take your sombrero, off to your 
swamps!” says old Uncle Sam, 
“Lero, lero, filibustero, cut, double-quick!” 
says old Uncle Sam. 
—Altlantic Monthly. 


TO MY WIFE—IN FUTURE. 


O unKNOWN lady !—who are ye?” 
What is your name, and what your rank, miss? 
Live you in Peckham or Peru, 
Put up near Cairo or the Bank, miss ? 
Or are you one of Hampstead’s own 
Fair, fairy-like, bewitching beauties ? 
Or come you from another zone 
Of tigers, elephants, and Sooties ? 


Are you the daughter of John Smith, 
Or are you heiress of a nabob ? 
Or have you got no kin or kith— 
An orphan—left without e’en a bob ? 
Will no one claim you, make you rich, 
Or elevate you to the peerage ? 
Money or rank, no matter which— 
One buys the other in “ this here age.” 


And can you sing ?—I hope you do !— 
And is your voice a fine soprano # 
And do you love your harp ?—and you, 
Of course, can play on the piano 4 
And do you ever write in rhyme, 
And have you got a favorite muse, love ? 
And do you—do you—think that I’m 
The sort of man you’d not refuse, love ? 


But circumstances are the things 
Most people find that make folks marry ; 
They tie or clip young Cupid’s wings, 
Until he cannot choose but tarry. 
That beautiful Miss What’s-her-name 
I met at Florence, who knows whether 
Love might not have lit up a “ flame,” 
If we had been “ much thrown together.” 


But, unknown lady! when we meet, 
Whether in Mexico or Siam, 
Jerusalem or Regent Street, 
I wonder if you know who J am! 
I wonder if you’ll then perceive 
That we were formed to love together ; 
That you and I shall joy or grieve 
Henceforth as one 4#—I wonder whether ! 





P.S.—An answer addressed to the “‘ Punch™ 
Office will. oblige. 

















